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As illustrated by the Fournal ‘Voprosy Istorii’? (Questions of History), 
Vols. 1948-9, — I 


EveN in the U.S.S.R., theoretical interpretation of historical develop- 
ments is not the only task of the historian: Marxism-Leninism is the 
basis from which all historical research in the Soviet Union proceeds 
and to which it must conform, but the mere exposition of its historical 
philosophy does not occupy the central place in historical research in the 
U.S.S.R. The general framework of interpretation is given to Soviet 
historians; but the Marxist-Leninist theory is open to diverse interpreta- 
tions. Controversy about these interpretations is one aspect of historio- 
graphical activities, and is interesting for anyone studying the develop- 
ments of Soviet state ideology and its application in the diverse fields of 
human thought. 

Even in pre-revolutionary Russian historiography great attention was 
devoted to fundamental theoretical problems; most of these concerned 
the interpretation of the distinctive features in Russian historical develop- 
ment. This interest increased when the interpretation and application 
of so important a part of Marxism as Historical Materialism became a 
central issue in Soviet thought. Since the defeat of Pokrovsky’s school,’ 
discussions on fundamentals have occupied a secondary place in the 
works of Soviet historians; the journal Voprosy Istorit however serves 
precisely this purpose. Although this journal is not the principal 
vehicle for original research, it is the central organ of the Soviet historical 
profession® and the main vehicle for generalizing the application of 
Marxist ideology to Soviet historiography. ‘Therefore this report may 
be profitably introduced by giving a general impression of a few typical 
issues of that Journal. 

1 See below, p. 300. 

? Apart from the publications of individual universities, there is a number of special- 
ist organs, a few of which we shall occasionally meet in the reviews of their publications; 
an additional all-Union forum for publishing the results of historical research is pro- 
vided by the Historical-Philosophical Section of the Communications of the Academy 


of Sciences. (Seria Istorii i Filosofii of the Izvestia Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R. Quota- 
tions from this source are marked S.J.F.) 
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24th, 1940. 





No. 2, 1949 starts with a leading article On the Tasks of the Soviet 
Historians in fighting the Expressions of Bourgeois Ideology, which draws its 
conclusions from the criticism of the historical profession in Kultura i 
Zhizn (Culture and Life), the official organ of the Propaganda Department 
of the Central Committee of the Party, April 21st, 1949, and from the two 
meetings reported in the Chronicle, one of the Academy of Social Sciences 
of the C.C. of the C.P.S.U., and the other of the History Department of 
Moscow University. The journal itself, which has recently undergone an 
almost complete change in its Editorial Board,’ accepts, in its leading 
article, as undoubtedly correct the criticism made by Kultura i Zhizn, that 
it has for some time past ceased to be a fighting organ of Marxist-Leninist 
historiography, that it has not confronted Soviet historians with their 
topical tasks, that it refrained from creative discussion of the most important 
problems of historiography and did not conduct a consistent and decisive 
struggle against expressions of bourgeois ideology in Soviet historiography. 
The journal expressed a liberal attitude to the carriers of various ideological 
distortions instead of acting as a fighting Bolshevik instrument unmasking 
in every issue the falsifiers of history. It did not help the progressive 
historians from abroad, in particular the Historical Marxists of the coun- 
tries of the People’s Democracies, to elaborate historiography on the basis 
of the teachings of Lenin and Stalin. In connection with this the journal 
ceased to function as the leading organ of Soviet historiography, and 
exercised only a weak influence on the direction and ideological level of 
research. Each issue represented a casual collection of incidental and 
narrow subjects without serious scientific importance. The journal failed 
to set the theoretical problems of historiography and did not elaborate the 
problems of the development of social thought, throwing practically no 
light on to the problems of the history of Soviet society and state, and 
not proceeding [in this] beyond the period of the Civil War. 

There are further articles on the following subjects: 

The Problem of the Origins of the Slavs in the Light of Contemporary 
Archaeology; this article has some bearing on the discussions with the 
Polish historians to which we shall return in the second part of this report. 
The historical Concepts of Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov. 

The French Resistance Movement in France 1942-43 and de Gaulle; the 
main point of interest in this lies not in its chronique scandaleuse of the 
London séjour of de Gaulle and de Passy with their cagoulard entourage, 
but in the fact that documents of the Central Committee of the French 
Communist Party calling for national resistance as early as June 6th, 1940, 
i.e. on the eve of the fall of Paris, should be published in the present 
international situation™*. 

The communications published, which are as long and at least as im- 
portant as the articles, deal with: 
® See below, pp. 307-8. 

38 Bolshevik No. 2/1950 contains a review of F. Bonté’s Le chemin de l’honneur, by 


B. Kusnyetsov, with even stronger emphasis on the interest of the French Communists 
in national defence, starting from the declaration of their Central Committee of May 
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M. V. Frunze’s Revolutionary Activity in the Western Army Group 1917 
(a record of Bolshevik activities in the army between the March and 
October revolutions). 

The Formation of the State of a People’s Democracy in Rumania. 
Anglo-French Preparations for an Attack on the U.S.S.R. from the South in 
1939-40; the new French as well as the German 1941 publications of 
documents are amply used, and emphasis is laid on the fact that the pre- 
parations were continued even after the Soviet-Finnish armistice. 

The Vroclav Congress of Polish Historians, 1948, written by three authors 
who apparently belonged to the Soviet delegation at the Congress. This 
Communication is most important and we shall have to return to it in the 
second part of this report. Here it is sufficient to note that the Soviet 
reporters had to overcome the old-fashioned nationalism of the Polish 
historians, which expressed itself in a reluctance to recognize the merits of 
other Slavs (not only Russians, but also Czechs) in halting the mediaeval 
German expansion; Polish historians were also slow to admit that, from the 
sixteenth century onwards, their country’s eastward drive had been 
responsible for renewed German expansion. To some of the Polish 
historians they had to explain such elementary concepts of Marxism as 
the derivation of social development from production, not from dis- 
tribution, and the need to see in such movements as the Polish insurrections 
of 1846 and 1848 class-conflicts instead of the glorified and romantic 
exploits of the nobility of the time. 

The reviews deal with the following books: 

S. P. Tolstov — The Ancient Khorezm Civilization. 

Tikhomirov and Dmitriev — A Textbook on the History of the U.S.S.R. 
before 186r. 

L. I. Zubok — The Imperialist Policy of the U.S.A. in the Caribbean 
Countries. 

R. Palme Dutt — India Today (Russian edition). 

Apart from the two meetings mentioned above, which are of importance 
in the present ideological campaign, the Chronicle contains a short report 
on the Session of the Social Sciences Section of the Esthonian Academy of 
Sciences, mainly devoted to the history of the country since mediaeval 
times, and to criticism of the traditions of earlier local historiography, 
dominated as it was by the German intelligentsia with its connections with 
the Junkers. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, No. 2, 1949 announced a change in 
the Editorial Board and the policy of Voprosy Istorii. No. 7, 1949 went to 
press half a year after the meetings at which these changes were decided. 
This may be too little time for organizing new contributions, except of a 
very general character; most of the information which we can gather from 
this issue concerns the new editors’ policy of selection from the material 
available and deals with reviews. The short Editorial entitled A Higher 
Level of Bolshevik Cricticism and Selfcriticism in Soviet Historiography, is 
devoted to a criticism of various learned institutions, including the In- 
stitutes of the Academy of Sciences, for an insufficiently critical approach 
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to publications, especially those of a ‘cosmopolitan’ character, and to theses 
for higher degrees. 


The articles deal with: 

The People’s War in the Ukraine against the Swedish Conquerors in 
1707-09; this contains a strong polemic against the sympathies of Ukrainian 
nationalist historians with Mazeppa’s policy, and against the current neglect 
of the part played by partisan warfare in the defeat of Charles XII. 

The Problem of the Transition from the Ancient to the Mediaeval Period; 
this article is of a general character, to which we shall have to return in the 
second part of this report. 

The Treachery of the French Right-wing Socialists during the First Years 
of the Fourth Republic (1945-47). 

The Problem of the Formation of the Afghan Nation; this is a sharp 
polemic, by I. Reissner, against the attempts of contemporary Afghan 
nationalist historians to attribute to their own country all achievements, 
since most ancient times, of the nations of the region, including Persia and 
Central Asia; it suggests that the present Afghan nation and state originated 
in the early nineteenth century. 


The reports deal with: 

The Reconstruction of Moscow’s Socialist Industry in 1936-37; this forms 
part of a contribution to the History of Moscow and is, in the main, taken 
from contemporary newspapers and pamphlets. 

The Social and Political Opinions of S. E. Desnitsky. 

The Participation of the Peasants of Lombardy in the Revolutionary Events 
of 1848 (a short contribution, based on a considerable number of Italian 
sources). 


The reviews cover the following books: 

The State Department publication of Papers on the Foreign Relations of 
the U.S.A., Vol XII, during the period of the Paris Peace Conference, 1919. 
The review-article, by N. Rubinstein (who, as we shall see, had before come 
under sharp criticism) emphasizes the reports of American agents from 
Germany, Austria and the Baltic states. 

Soviet Publications on the Communist Saturdays in Petrograd, 1919-21 (a 
Leningrad Collection of Documents). 

The Revolution of 1905-07 in the National Regions of Russia, and in the 
Ukraine (Archive Department of the Ukrainian M.V.D.). 

S. V. Kiselev — The Ancient History of South Siberia. 

The new edition of Athanasius Nikitin’s Journey across three Seas, 1466- 
72, edited by Academicians B. D. Grekov and V. P. Arrianova-Perets. 

G. V. Yefimov — Studies on the Modern and Contemporary History of 
China (Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1949). 

B. E. Stein — The Russian Question at the Paris Peace Conference, 1919. 

All these reviews of Soviet books are friendly criticisms, emphasizing 
merits as well as shortcomings. There is a most unfavourable review of 
Schenk’s The Concern for Social Fustice in the Puritan Revolution (London, 


1948). 
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The chronicle contains the following: 

Reports on the work of the Georgian Administration of Archives. 

The publications and Meetings of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences and 
the Central Asiatic State University. 

A session of the Department of History in the Byelorussian State Univer- 
sity, in February 1949. 

Papers mentioned in the Uzbek report deal with the following subjects: 
The Anglo-Russian Demarcation in the Pamir, 1895; The Resettlement of the 
Uigurs in Central Asia in the Seventies and Eighties of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; The Commercial Relations between Russia and East Turkestan in the 
Second Half of the Nineteenth Century; The Political Activity of A. S. 
Griboyedov in Persia (according to the sub-title, this paper deals with his — 
struggle against the British penetration of Persia in the first half of the 
nineteenth century); British and German Imperialism and the Persian Gulf 
about 1900; The Baghdad Railway and the Penetration of German Imperialism 
in the Near East; East Turkestan as a Basis of British anti-Soviet Inter- 
vention; The Insurrection in the Indian Fleet in 1946; The Moslem League and 
the formation of Pakistan; Navoy’s Age; The ideology of Al-Biruni and of 
other Ancient Representatives of Central Asiatic Thought; The Anglo- 
Kashgar Agreement of 1874; the Economic Development of Afghanistan. 
All these papers are published, or in the process of publication. Among the 
papers read in the Byelorussian meeting there are a few on various aspects of 
ancient history, including the Family Community in Ancient Babylon and 
Agrarian Relations in Ancient Rome, and of mediaeval history, i.e. the pre- 
feudal period in ancient Russia. Most of the papers, however, are devoted 
to modern history and deal with the following subjects: Byelorussia after 
the Third Division of Poland; Soviet Organization during the First Years of 
the Soviet Regime in Byelorussia; The Introduction of the Natural Tax (the 
basic reform of the N.E.P.) in Byelorussia, 1921; The History of the Belo- 
russian State University; Russian Diplomacy in the Period of the Austro- 
Prussian War, 1866; The London Conference of the Great Powers after the 
First Balkan War, 1912. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE RECENT DISCUSSIONS 


We are not here discussing Soviet history as specialists in that field; 
our interest is a sociological one, and we are dealing with the subject 
in so far as it reflects the life of Soviet society. This aspect of historio- 
graphy cannot be understood without some knowledge of the develop- 
ments in historiography since 1917. The most advanced among non- 
Marxist schools of historiography in Russia, such as that dominated by 
Klyuchevsky, already stressed the importance of social and economic 
factors in the interpretation of history. This tradition was continued by 
M. N. Pokrovsky, certainly the one amongst pre-revolutionary Russian 
historians who came nearest to Marxist views (cf. Lenin’s introduc- 
tory letter to his Brief History of Russia, Engl. ed. Martin Lawrence. 
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1933). Having been an old-standing member of the Bolshevik party 
and one of the leading personalities in the People’s Commissariat 
for Education, Pokrovsky was also the most prominent figure in 
Soviet historiography during the first fifteen years after the October 
Revolution. Pokrovsky explained historical events exclusively by 
socio-economic systems (‘economic materialism’), minimizing the 
part played by the institutional structure of the state, the~ historic 
personages involved and the ideologies inspiring them. He assumed 
that the national element was of no significance in history and 
that consequently all social conflicts and historical events could be 
explained simply as part of the class-struggle. The fullness of the 
support given to him by the Party was obviously caused by the latter’s 
conviction that the destruction of the traditional patterns of pre-1917 
patriotic historiography was essential. Within this general framework, 
Pokrovsky’s teaching was marked by a tendency to characterize social 
and economic systems and the class-conflicts within them by what was 
described by him as ‘reflecting the proletarian class-struggle into past 
history’.* What is usually described as the feudal period, was described 
as a period of Merchant Capitalism in an attempt to find analogies to 
modern capitalism.* 

Pokrovsky’s attempt to interpret history in purely economic terms, 
with emphasis on the market, clearly contradicted the conception of 
history as a succession of different forms of social life. Marxism regards 
the successive social systems as characterized by different modes of 
production, i.e. by different relations of the participants in the produc- 
tion process to each other (e.g. feudal lord-serf, employer-employee, etc.); 
these are, in turn, conditioned by different stages in the development of 
social technique; at a certain stage, for example, agriculture yielded a 
surplus-product sufficient for the serf to pay rent after he had secured 
for his family a subsistence then considered reasonable; the slave, in 
classical antiquity, could not have reached this stage. The enumeration 
of successive social systems, as elaborated in the Preface to Marx’s 
Critique of Political Economy and re-stated in Stalin’s On Dialectical and 
Historical Materialism (Chapter 4, section 2 of the Short History of the 
C.P. of the U.S.S.R.), is not of very great importance; outside the field of 
dogmatic termino!ogy the question is one of emphasis: it can be stressed 
—and this is at present done by all Soviet historians — that the Slavs 
were able to avoid the slave-holding stage of social development (an 
analogous statement could be made about the Germans in the West); 
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4 Istoricheskaya Nauka i Borba Klassov (The Science of History and the Class 
Struggle), vol. I, pp. 18 and 94. 

5 Pokrovsky went to the length of describing the old Russian monarchy as ‘an 
ornament of the rule of Commercial Capitalism’; he regarded the Kiev insurrection of 
1136 as a revolution in terms of modern proletarian concepts. 
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alternatively, the typical slave-holding societies can be described as 
deformations of a development ‘normally’ leading from the primitive 
tribal community to feudalism, deformations due perhaps to special con- 
ditions of trade, to empire-building, etc. But it is an essential tenet of 
Marxist historiography that there are different and consecutive stages 
of social development and that it should be possible, at least in principle, 
to describe the transitions from one stage to the next by laws of social 
development valid for humanity as a whole. Marxism therefore demands 
an interpretation of history by characteristics such as the modes of pro- 
duction (and the underlying social technique),° which have undisputably 
undergone considerable change through the centuries, and not by 
characteristics stable over comparatively long periods, such as commodity 
exchange or the use of money. Indeed, the explanation, for example, of 
Law as having originated in commodity exchange and as bound to dis- 
appear with it’ is simply another statement of the current tenet of the 
Natural Law school according to which capitalism is the only form of 
human society compatible with a legal order.* 

Apart from its general significance in the interpretation of history, 
Pokrovsky’s concept of Merchant Capitalism had very definite implica- 
tions for the interpretation of Russian history. This concept confirmed 
the tendency of pre-Marxist Russian historiographers, such as 
Klyuchevsky, to emphasize basic differences, distinguishing early 
Russian history, with its alleged absence of feudalism, from the West. 
In the second part of this report we shall have to return to the Soviet 
criticism of concepts of Kievan Russia which regard the latter as a 
continuation of ancient, slave-holding and merchant capitalist society; 
this is simply another way of denying the importance of the Slav 
peasants and the existence of an autochthonous development in medi- 
aeval society parallel to that inthe West. As regards more recent periods 
of Russian history, the statement that Merchant Capitalism has created 
the Russian state and the institution of serfdom’ clearly implies that the 
twentieth-century Russian revolutions simply replaced Merchant 


6 Pokrovsky’s concept of Merchant Capitalism cannot be consistently derived from 
Marx’s exposition in Capital, vol. III, Chapter 20 (cf. B. H. SuMNer’s article ‘Soviet 
History’, in The Slavonic and East European Review, vol. XVI (1938), p. 613). Marx’s 
expression is not quite clear, as he speaks of (commercial) capital before the existence 
of capitalism, but he states (pp. 384-5 in the Chicago edition, 1909) that Commerce and 
Commercial Capital are older than the capitalist mode of production, and that in their 
most independent development they belong to pre-capitalist societies. The varied 
manner in which Marx uses the term ‘Commercial Capital’ is shown by its application 
not only to ancient Rome or to periods of the type described by Pokrovsky as ‘Merchant 
Capitalist’, but even to nomadic tribes trading with their neighbours (l.c. p. 388). 

7 As applied by Pashukanis’ school which flourished in Soviet Law parallel with 
Pokrovsky’s school in history. Cf. R. ScHLESINGER, Soviet Legal Theory (London, 
1945), especially chapter 5 and p. 153. 

§ Ibid., pp. 4, 156-7. 

® Poxrovsky, Istoricheskaya Nauka i Borba Klassov, vol. I, p. 28. 
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Capitalism by Industrial Capitalism, or, if they were fundamental 
revolutions, they replaced the society, said to be in existence since the 
dawn of Russian history, by a communist utopia (the Trotskyist concept 
of Permanent Revolution might, indeed, be interpreted as such an 
alternative). 

Pokrovsky’s historical concepts came under fire in the early ’thirties.’° 
To a great extent, this criticism was caused by the immediate needs of 
education; Pokrovsky’s, like every other schematism, was likely to reduce 
the facts of national history, at best, to illustrations of general trends; 
and there was a definite tendency to merge the teaching of history in the 
general teaching of sociology. As opposed to these trends, which were 
supported by Pokrovsky in his official capacity, in 1931 the Central 
Committee of the C.P. and the Government of the U.S.S.R. indicated 
to the People’s Commissariat for Education of the R.S.F.S.R. the need 
for improving the teaching of history in the Schools. Pokrovsky himself 
agreed that his concept of Merchant Capitalism, as a category based on 
relations of exchange, contradicted the Marxist characterization of 
social systems by relations of production. Following a renewed and 
sharper criticism of the existing textbooks on history, including Pokrov- 
sky’s, by the Central Committee of the Party and the Government of 
the U.S.S.R., of May 16th, 1934, a more general criticism was formu- 
lated, in 1934, by Stalin, Kirov and Zhdanov in observations on some 
draft textbooks on history. It was approved by the Central Committee in 
August 1934 and was published in 1936, shortly before the main wave 
of the purges. Pokrovsky’s theories were emphatically rejected as 
‘empty sociological boxes’, and he was accused of neglecting the part 
played in history by personalities and ideas. As late as 1942,"* attacks 
were concentrated on Pokrovsky’s ‘anti-historism’, which applies 
structures derived from modern conditions to entirely different social 
systems of the past, and implies a negative approach to national history. 
An appraisal of the representatives of Russia’s past in the light of the 
conditions and possibilities of their time, and not according to the 
standards established by the October Revolution, promoted a positive 
approach to personalities such as Ivan IV or Peter I; but it would be a 
mistake to measure the importance of the changes in the approach to 
history since 1934 merely by such details. 

The defeat of Pokrovsky’s school had effects of a very different 
character. Russian historians such as Petrushevsky, Lyubomirov and 


10 For details of these discussions, cf. B. H. SuUMNER’s article quoted in note 6, and 
R. es report (in German) in Zeitschrift fuer Sozialforschung, Paris, vol. 
1938, No. 1-2. 

11 Cf. e.g. E. V. Tarle’s report on the Jubilee Session of the Academy of Sciences 
on the = Anniversary of the October Revolution, published by the Academy, 1943, 
pp. 153ff. 
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Tarlé, who had continued to work under the Soviet regime but who had 
been eclipsed by Pokrovsky, came to the fore again. A younger genera- 
tion of Soviet scholars under Grekov’s leadership now began to work on 
definite periods of Russian history, and even as sharp a critic as 
G. Vernadsky” is prepared to give them ‘full credit for the novelty of their 
approach to the study of the economic and social developments in 
Kievan Russia, as well as for important achievements in their research’. 
But the defeat of Pokrovsky’s school caused also a lot of loose, unsystem- 
atic and propagandist talk of a traditional, nationalist character. As early 
as 1939, Yaroslavsky (Istorik Marxist, 4/1939) reproached Soviet 
historians for having reacted against Pokrovsky’s mistakes by defending 
all the wars and territorial seizures of Tsarist Russia, and ignoring the 
socialist class content of Soviet patriotism. During the war, the national- 
ist tendency in history increased, and, as early as 1944, Bolshevik (No. 
17-8, p. 4) had to denounce it; in this particular case, Tartar historians 
had glorified the feudal past of their nation, including periods marked 
by a policy of aggression towards Russia. 

Before World War II was over, the Central Committee interfered. 
In July 1945°° Bolshevik published a report by G. Alexandrov on a 
meeting of the heads of the departments for the social and economic 
sciences. The criticisms levelled are remarkably near to those uttered 
now. Russian historians are reproached for neglecting the importance 
of the part played by their country in the past, and accepting statements 
obviously produced by Germans and other foreigners in order to be- 
little the autochthonous origins of its civilization (such as the ‘Norman- 
ist’ theory on the origins of the Russian state, to which we shall return in 
the second part of this report); they are accused also of failing to face the 
fact that the pre-revolutionary Tsarist regime was ‘the gendarme of 
Europe and the prison of peoples’ (p. 16). In fact, the author of one 
article sent to the editors of the Istorichesky Furnal had gone to the 
length of asserting that any sympathy shown with the revolutionary 
movements which had opposed the Russian state, was bound to detract 
from the progressive work done by its builders (p. 17). This article was 
not published. Similarly, historians of the non-Russian nationalities of 
the U.S.S.R., such as the Tartars, were reproached for glorifying 
periods of reaction, marked by hostility to the interests of friendship 
between the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

Some years after Pokrovsky’s death the Istorichesky Furnal had replaced 


12 Kievan Russia, Yale University Press, 1948, pp. 166-7. It may be noted that 
Vernadsky disagrees with the Soviet historians precisely on the point for which he gives 
them such credit, i.e. their attempts to prove the feudal character of Kievan Russian 
society. 

18 The date of this issue (14), like many others of Soviet periodicals, is nominal: the 
paper is indicated as having been read on August Ist, and the issue went to press by 
August 7th. 
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the Istorik Marxist; it was now supplanted, on a special decision of the 
Party’s Central Committee, by Voprosy Istorit. In contrast to its 
predecessor, the new journal was intended to be serious and scholarly; 
it was not to popularize, and the leading article of the first issue (1/1945) 
promised that it would not only describe the directions taken by histor- 
ical research, but that it would also attempt to influence them. The 
mistakes criticized in Alexandrov’s report were characterized as a 
continuation of the mistakes of Pokrovsky’s school, and the mistakes of 
Kazakh, Bashkir and Tartar historians were emphasized once again: 


On these occasions the uistortion of the Marxist-Leninist conception of 
history resulted in petit bourgeois nationalism, leading to an idealization of 
the history of the people in question, including an indiscriminatingly 
negative evaluation of the Russian state and its representatives. But during 
the last years mistakes of the opposite type were also found in our historio- 
graphy: in the direction of Great Power chauvinism there appeared ten- 
dencies towards an equally indiscriminating rehabilitation of the colonizing 
and expansive policies of Tsarism, towards a restoration of bourgeois 
concepts in the presentation of the growth of the Russian state, a denial of 
the revolutionary importance of the peasant movements, towards an 
idealization of the representatives of autocracy and a departure from the 
class-analysis of historical phenomena. 


A retrospective article in 12/1948,'* to which we shall have to return, 
referred to attempts, made during the war, to embellish the wars of 
Catherine II, the European campaign of 1813, and even the part played 
by Tsarist Russia in nineteenth-century European politics, including an 
attempt by Academician Tarlé to describe the Crimean war as defensi've.”® 
There were even idealizations of Tsarist nationalities policy and tribute 
was paid, not only to the military, but also to the political merits of 
Tsarist generals such as Skobelev and Brussilov. ‘Some people talked 
themselves into openly demanding that the class analysis of historical facts 
should be replaced by the evaluation of these facts from the point of 
view of general progress, which is interpreted in terms of national state 
interests.’ This article was written late in 1948, and it may have been 
intended as a contribution to discussions which later culminated in the 
anti-‘cosmopolitan’ campaign; but it describes the position as in 1945. 
At that time, no more was intended by the criticisms of war-time 
historiography than the assertion of the specific foundations of the 
Soviet state, as distinct from mere Russian nationalism, which would 
have implied shifting prestige from the Party to the army, and which 
would also have harmed the Soviet nationalities policy. There was, at 


14 Its condensed text has been reproduced in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
March 8th, 1949. 
18 It was criticized in Bolshevik, vol. 1945, No. 13. 
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that time, no anti-foreign bias: the editorial of the first issue of Voprosy 
Istorii, 1945, announced its intention to provide a means of communica- 
tion with non-Soviet historians, and to invite the collaboration of foreign 
students sharing the basic approach of Soviet historiography. This 
intention did not materialize, but, in spite of all emphasis on theoretical 
disagreements, during the first years of the journal’s existence the 
reviews of foreign publications were fair and in many cases not un- 
friendly. 

The criticism of the existing historical literature is best understood 
in its connection with the different stages of the post-war ideological 
campaign. Roughly speaking, vol. 1948 of Voprosy Istorii contains the 
reflections of Zhdanov’s speech to the philosophers (reported in Soviet 
Studies, No. 1) on Soviet ideology; there was no special break in the 
historical field because, as we have just seen, the basic concepts of post- 
war ideology were elaborated in the historical field rather earlier than 
elsewhere. Since April, vol. 1949 has been dominated by the anti- 
‘cosmopolitan’ campaign reported in No. 2 of this Journal, and in No. 2 
of Voprosy Istorii, 1949. The first stage may be described as a reaction 
to the rapprochement on the one hand of Marxism to its bourgeois- 
democratic predecessors, and on the other, of Soviet Marxism to all the 
progressive tendencies in the national past (progressive being described 
as broadly as possible), which flourished during the war.** In another 
field, the reaction against attempts to belittle the differences between 
Soviet Marxism and those social forces in the West to which the war- 
time alliance had appealed, found expression in the Varga discussion; the 
reaction against the cult of Russian nationalism, which had grown up 
during the war, was expressed in Prof. Kedrov’s articles (both reported 
in No. 1 of this Journal); the new stage in the Soviet ideological cam- 
paign, directed against ‘cosmopolitanism’, was of a much more sevcre 
character than the previous stages had been,’’ and Kedrov as well as 
Varga had to recant. In the field with which this report is concerned, we 
find a polemic against the minimizing of differences with the West. 
Criticism is directed against misinterpretations of the conduct of the 
German Social Democrat and Liberal parties before and during the 
crisis of 1918-19, and the embellishment of the réle played by American 

16 In the field of philosophy, these two trends, against which Zhdanov’s speech 
reacted, were expressed in the emphasis of the authors of the third volume of the 
History of Philosophy (G. Alexandrov being amongst them) on Marx’s links with Hegel, 
and in Alexandrov’s later attempt to correc this mistake which he believed to consist in a 
neglect of the especially reactionary character of Hegel’s Prussian background; 
Zhdanov criticized Hegel for his bourgeois philosophy, and not for his Prussian back- 
ground. Cf. No. 1 of this Journal, p. 40. Virtually all the pre-war literature on the 
philosophical origins of Marxism may be divided into works which emphasize 
the Hegelian and works which, following the example of Plekhanov, emphasize the 


Feuerbachian, materialist element in its ancestry. 
7 See No. 2 of this Journal, pp. 198ff. 
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imperialism in semi-colonial countries; the criticism of embellishment 
of the Russian past found expression in the critique of pre-revolutionary 
Russian historians; this will be noted in later sections of this report. 


THE RECENT DISCUSSIONS ON METHODOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


A suitable framework for our enterprise is provided by the general 
discussions on methodology which, with varying intensity, were pro- 
ceeding at this period. The starting — and to some extent, also the con- 
cluding — point of these discussions was provided by Prof. N. L. 
Rubinstein’s book Russian Historiography, published in 1941. A dis- 
cussion in the Department of History of the Ivanov Pedagogical 
Institute, briefly reported in vol. 1948, No. 1, was followed by a note 
from the Editors of Voprosy Istorii inviting a full discussion of that book. 
No. 2 published two critical articles onthe book. One, by M. Tikhomirov, 
is devoted to Rubinstein’s neglect, in favour of foreign influences, of the 
autochthonous development of eighteenth-century Russian _historio- 
graphy;** the other article is by Rubinstein himself. While accepting 
most of Tikhomirov’s criticisms, Rubinstein attempted to apply 
Zhdanov’s criticism of the philosophers to a self-criticism of his own 
work: Marxists should study the development of historiography in 
relation to the alternation of, and struggle between, social systems and 
social classes. When Rubinstein, in a work of his published in 1941, 
made a first attempt to pursue this principle, he paid tribute to the 
evolutionist and ‘academic’ element in historiography; he did not present 
Russian historians as representatives of certain (Russian) social classes, 
struggling for power within a framework created by Russian history, but 
paid exaggerated attention to the largely foreign, literary influences 
working upon individual Russian historians: 


In its truly scientific sense, the development of Learning, as of ideology in 
general, is determined by the social development of every people and by its 
national conditions. 

Thus, the relevant question is not one of defining the influence of 
foreign science, but one of studying the interaction between foreign and 
Russian science. The character of these interactions during the eighteenth 
and the first half of the nineteenth centuries implies that Russian historians 
of that time recognized a certain backwardness in Russia’s historical 


18 In Rubinstein’s historiographical contribution to vol. ‘S.S.S.R.’ of the Bolshaya 
Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, published in 1947, the Russian historians of the eighteenth 
century are dealt with comparatively briefly (pp. 274-5); they are, however, treated as 
the founders of the science of history in Russia and are considered within the frame- 
work of Russian development. Mueller, who, in Tikhomirov’s criticism also, is 
described as one of those German scholars who attempted to understand Russia, is the 
only foreigner mentioned in this connection. Tikhomirov would, however, have to 
object against Mueller’s being treated, here and in Rubinstein’s later work, on an 
equal footing with Shcherbatov, as one of T'atishchev’s main followers. 
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development, and that they realized that certain theoretical trends and 
tendencies in bourgeois historiography had appeared earlier in Western 
Europe than they had done in Russia. These trends were a consequence of 
the French bourgeois revolution of 1789, which produced such phenomena 
as the positivist sociological theories of Comte, Spencer, etc., the French 
romanticism of A. Thierry and the historical school of Guizot. In approach- 
ing definite questions, and in answering them on the basis of Russia’s 
internal development, Russian historiography could not by-pass those 
definitions and theories which had been formulated, on the same material 
basis, by earlier west European historians. But what actually happened was 
not that the influence of foreign science produced corresponding theoretical 
trends within the Russian one, but that certain results of foreign science 
were used by national science, and elaborated according to its own laws 
(samostoyatelno). As a rule, it was critical use, frequently directed at over- 
coming the limitations of the theory employed... thus moving Science 
forward... The backwardness itself was temporary: during the second 
half of the nineteenth century the level was more and more equalized.” 


Such statements, which are reminiscent of those made by Prof. 
Kedrov (reproduced in No. 1 of this Journal), could not satisfy the 
critics for long’**. In the discussion of Rubinstein’s book, on March 15th- 
20th, 1948, organized by the Ministry for Higher Education of the 


19 Vol. 1948, No. 2, p. 92. 

192 In the calmer atmosphere of the last few months, however, we find statements by 
leading representatives of the historical profession which do not differ in content from 
the above quoted by Tikhomirov. In 11/1949 N. Druzhinin, one of the editors of 
Voprosy Istorii, writes: ‘Starting from the concept of class-struggle as the basic criterion 
we should, however, keep in mind that the general regularities (zakonomernostt) of the 
historical process do not exclude its national particularities ... Therefore, when 
establishing the basic stages of the development of the capitalist formation in our 
country we should not mechanically apply the chronological landmarks of the West- 
European processes to [our] concrete historical material. Undoubtedly, the world 
events and international trends have considerably influenced Russia’s development; 
as examples may be mentioned the French bourgeois revolution of 1789, the [French] 
events of June 1848, the Paris Commune, the Enlightenment of the Eighteenth 
Century, the ideas of Utopian socialism, etc. But now, when clearly understanding the 
need for fighting the symptoms and survivals of bourgeois cosmopolitanism, we need to 
be conscious of the relative character of all those external influences. The influence of 
the great events of world history on our country and the reception of the new ideas 
which had originated in the leading states was possible only in view of a certain level of 
Russia’s socio-economic and cultural development: the definite character and direction 
of that reception corresponded to the needs of the internal development of the [Rus- 
sian] state; the new was appropriated and transformed in an independent and creative 
process within our country’. 

This statement is made in polemic against the current periodization of Russian 
history according to the main stages of world history as established, in 1934, in the 
observations of Stalin, Kirov and Zhadnov in the historical discussion (see above, p. 300), 
and especially against the dating of modern history (i.e. the period of predominantly 
capitalist development) from the French revolution of 1789: when correcting a state- 
ment of such authority, a Soviet historian may not be expected to be as aggressively 
opposed to all recognition of international influences as were, e.g. the opponents of 
Kedrov (cf. Soviet Studies No. 1, p. 90, and No. 2, p. 181). But the very fact that the 
authoritative statements of 1934 are interpreted in such a way as to find a reasonable 
compromise between the recognition of international trends and of national particu- 
larities respectively, shows that they are not regarded as having become obsolete. 
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U.S.S.R.,”° criticism appears not to have gone beyond that published 
in No. 2 of Voprosy Istorii, and the critics seem to have been satisfied 
with a self-criticism by Rubinstein which appears to have been similar 


to his article from which we have quoted above. In No. g of the Journal, . 


we find an article by Likhachev, which reproaches Rubinstein and others 
for their failure to credit the Mediaeval Russian Annalists with an 
understanding of the causal connection of events; tribute was paid to 
national pride by the assertion that mediaeval authors and readers 
were interested only in real events, and not in fiction and pious myths.** 
The self-criticism of the History Institute of the Academy of Sciences, 
in its October 1948 session,** was mainly concerned with a critique of 
publications on Modern History, in Kultura i Zhizn, September 21st, 
1948, to which we shall have to return in the third section of this report. 
In the historiographical field, the current uncritical approach to the 
works of progressive pre-Revolution historians such as Soloviev and 
Klyuchevsky, and to pre-Revolution Russian historiography in general 
was criticized. No. 12 contains a leading article against the ‘objectivist’ 
tendency to describe the present state of the Russian people and of 
Russian science as a mere continuation of their pre-Revolutionary past, 
and Marxism as a mere continuation and further development of the best 
achievements of bourgeois science. Rubinstein’s Russian Historio- 
graphy is criticized mainly from this point of view, his over-estimation 
of the part played by foreign influences on Russian historiography being 
regarded as a mere by-product of this basic mistake, although it is 
stressed that any underestimation of the role of the Russian people 
encourages subservience to the bourgeois west. 

However near this approach may be to traditional Marxist concepts, 
it would not be accepted as satisfactory by those, who, in the fifteen 
years since Pokrovsky’s defeat, had learned to regard his ‘national 
nihilism’ as a much greater sin than his denial of the possibility of 
objective science. Unfortunately, we have no detailed knowledge of the 
persons and events; therefore the conditions of the next move are 
matters of speculation. Ostensibly, the conflict was closely connected 
with the persons of Academician Mints and his immediate collaborators, 
who seem to have established a virtual monopoly of the study of the 
post-Revolutionary period, and who were frequently reproached for not 


2° Reported in vol. 1948, No. 6. It is interesting that one of the critics reproached 
Rubinstein for having, in his book published in 1941, represented Hegel as having 
closely approached the Marxist philosophy of history (p. 127). F 

21 1c. pp. 23, 25. (Cf. Soviet Studies No. 1, p. 90). Likhachev’s criticism of Rubin- 
stein, though directed against his book of 1941, applies also to Rubinstein’s contribu- 
tion to the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, quoted in note 18 above, where the 
origin of pragmatic historiography in modern times is contrasted with its absence at the 
time of the mediaeval Annalists, who held concepts of Providence instead. 

22 Reported in vol. 1948, No. 11. 
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fulfilling their task, delaying the publication of the History of the Civil 
War, etc. etc. In a special meeting of the Historical Institute on January 
8th and gth, 1948,”* his History of the U.S.S.R. (1917-25) was sharply 
attacked for representing a period of Soviet historiography which had 
now been superseded; it was criticized also for its failure to show the 
difference between the October Revolution and all the preceding 
revolutions (this criticism had been levelled against the Pokrovsky 
school of Soviet historians as early as 1934). The book was censured for 
having minimized the class-conflicts of the N.E.P. period, describing 
them merely as the Party’s struggle against the kulaks, and thus under- 
estimating the dangers threatening from left-wing deviations within the 
Party. Mints accepted the criticism, but as early as in the October 
session of the History Institute ‘serious errors in principle and facts’ 
occurring in his lectures were mentioned again.** Such criticism of 
Mints’s work did not prevent the editors of Voprosy Istorit from allowing 
No. 1 of vol. 1949 to appear with a leading article by him on Lenin and 
the Development of Soviet Historical Science, the very publication of 
which was subsequently described as one of the main mistakes com- 
mitted by those who were editing Voprosy Istorii at that time. Although 
the article explained general Marxist concepts, it concluded by empha- 
sizing the fact that Soviet patriotism was being confused with bourgeois- 
nationalist patriotism, a mistake which evidently was regarded by Mints 
as at least as dangerous as subservience to foreign Science and bourgeois 
objectivism. Here, as in Rubinstein’s contribution to the Bolshaya 
Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, Pokrovsky’s works are mentioned as reflections 
of Marxism within bourgeois historiography, overcome by the develop- 
ments of 1934-38; but it is difficult to see why a more critical attitude 
should be attributed to Lenin, whose favourable opinions about 
Pokrovsky are known, unless the distribution of emphasis carried over- 
tones indistinguishable to the outsider. 

The publication of this article seems to have coincided with a serious 
crisis in the relations between the Party and its ‘historical front’. No. 2 
which, in the preceding year, had gone to print by February 12th, went 
to press as late as June 8th, 1949, and announced a new Editorial Board. 
Apart from the fact that, already in No. 1, the Chief Editor Volgin, 
later to become Chief Editor of the Vestnik Akademii Nauk (Bulletin of 
the Academy of Sciences), had been replaced by A. Udaltsov, eight of 
the members of the Editorial Board (Gorodetsky, Kosminski, Kudry- 
avtsev, Mints, Mosina, Pankratova, Tikhomirov and Khvostov) were 
replaced by new ones (V. A. Andreyev, Beglov, Volkov, A. I. Kovalevsky, 


*8 Reported in vol. 1948, No. 4, pp. 144ff. The early date of this sharp criticism may 
rae er our accepting many of the later attacks on Mints’ methods of work at their 
ace-value. 


*4 Vol. 1948, No. 11, p. 148. 
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Kommari, Naida and Rubtsov); only three — Grekov, Druzhinin and 
A. L. Sidorov — retained their places on the Board. The procedure 
applied differed fundamentally from that current amongst the philo- 
sophers, where people as different as Alexandrov, Kedrov, Konstantinov, 
Leonov and Mitin remain in the foreground in spite of the fact that they 
are in turn subjected to official criticism. The changes obviously 
occurred in the course of the anti-‘cosmopolitan’ campaign which 
reached the ‘historical front’ at the meetings of the Historical Depart- 
ment of the Academy of Social Sciences affiliated to the C.C. of the C.P. 
(not to be confused with the Academy of Sciences) on March 11th-16th; 
it reached Moscow University on March 25th-28th. Both meetings are 
reported in Voprosy Istorit, vol. 1949, No. 2. Mints’s group was the 
main object of the attacks. He was reproached for having obliterated the 
socialist character of the October Revolution, for failing to explain the 
inherent laws (zakonomernosti) of the development of Soviet society and 
to emphasize the importance of Soviet patriotism and of the Russian 
working-class and people. For this he was criticized particularly severely 
because he had over-emphasized the part played by antagonism between 
the imperialist powers and by the support given to the Russian revolu- 
tion by the foreign working-classes** Rubinstein came under fire for his 
‘cosmopolitan’ treatment of Russian civilization as one which followed 
both the East and Western Europe in the different stages of its develop- 
ment. His acknowledgment at the Moscow meeting of his ‘cosmopolitan 
and anti-patriotic mistakes’ was not regarded as sufficient. Deborin was 
reproached (p. 155) for playing down the part played by American 
imperialism by denying the imperialist character of the Atlantic Charter 
and the existence of an American policy of ‘appeasement’ towards Japan 
in 1941 (p. 153). These discussions were followed, April 21st, 1949, by 
the publication, in Kultura i Zhizn, of an article by Mitin and Likholat 
on the journal Voprosy Istorii. One of the main mistakes of its editors 
was the publication of the article by Rubinstein (in 2/1948) quoted 
above, and the rejection of another one (presumably couched in very 
sharp terms). Mints and his group are mainly reproached for their 
failure to produce serious work. 

The reactions of the new editors to this criticism are expressed in the 
Editorial of No. 2, 1949, the organizational part of which has already 
been quoted above (p. 294). In its analysis of the position regarding 
theories amongst Soviet historians, the current arguments about cos- 
mopolitanism and its historical réle are reproduced, Rubinstein is 
reproached for having written his Russian Historiography ‘completely 


25 Vol. 1949, No. 2, p. 154. In later remarks (7/ 1949, p. 4) retrospective emphasis is 
laid on the mere fact of the breaking up of a clique whose mutual connections prevented 
fruitful criticism. 
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in the spirit of the “single stream” (edinovo potoka) of the development 
of World Science, within which Russian historiography appears as a 
mere repetition and variation of the historical schools and tendencies 
which originated in the West, whence they were transferred to Russia’ 
(p. 9). The cosmopolitan trends still surviving within Soviet historio- 
graphy are described as residua of the former Pokrovsky school, ‘some 
of whose ideas are still current in historiography’ (p. 6). 

Such general statements remain fairly abstract; but they may provide 
a framework for the subsequent discussion of the trends within the 
diverse fields of Soviet historiography’**. 

No. 6/1949 contains a joint review (the main part by L. Cherepnin), 
of the historical contributions to Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia,"* 
and in his negative conclusions Cherepnin is ostensibly supported by 
the Editors of Voprosy Istorii. Rubinstein’s historiographical contribu- 
tion is criticized mainly for failing to illustrate the struggle of the 
Russian historians, as early as the eighteenth century against the Ger- 
man, and later the French ‘social’ trend in Western historiography, and 
for dealing only with the academic line of Russian historiography from 
Karamzin to Klyuchevsky, while neglecting the opposite trend repre- 
sented by the works of the Decembrists and of the revolutionary 
democrats, Belinsky and Herzen. Further, Rubinstein is reproached 
for having described later bourgeois historians, such as Pavlov-Silviansky 
and Lappo-Danilevsky, as near to Marxism,** while in fact they were 
anti-Leninists. From these mistakes follows the principal one: Rubin- 
stein describes Soviet historiography as built on the foundations of pre- 
Marxist Russian historiography, in which he even finds traces of the 
Marxist impact as early as 1900, instead of describing it as a fundament- 
ally new stage in the development of Russian historiography.*’ This is 


26 The quotations from Rubinstein given by Cherepnin to substantiate that reproach 
and the whole content of the former’s treatment of these authors make it appear 
artificial. According to Rubinstein, Pavlov-Silviansky left the formalism of the juridical 
school and his bourgeois limitations in that he described the growth and the social 
relationships of the feudal structure and its subsequent replacement by the bourgeois 
one. According to Lenin’s and even Marx’s (cf. his letter to Weydemeyer of March 
5th, 1852) distinction of Marxism from advanced schools of bourgeois sociology 
and historiography, such a person might claim ‘an important place amongst the 
students of eighteenth-century Russia’, even if he applied ‘the historico-comparative 
method characteristic of bourgeois historiography’, or had a neo-Kantian philosophy 
- reproaches levelled by Cherepnin against Pavlov-Silviansky and Lappo-Danilevsky 
respectively. The point is that, in discussing pre-Revolutionary Russian as well as 
contemporary Western scholars, the school now dominant among Soviet historians 
asserts that serious work can only be done from a Marxist standpoint, so that every 
Soviet historian who describes the work of non-Marxists contemporary with Leninism 
as serious, thereby invites the reproach of having erroneously described them as at 
least very near to Marxism. 

27 Rubinstein and Mints (see above, p. 307) describe Pokrovsky’s school as a reflec- 
tion of Marxism within bourgeois historiography; this is regarded, by Rubinstein’s 
critics, as still too charitable an approach. By emphasizing the character of Soviet 
historiography as revolutionary compared with all its predecessors, Rubinstein’s 
critics (a) include the basic sociological works of Lenin and Stalin in the specific field 


B 
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shown in detail: according to Rubinstein Soloviev’s critical attitude to 
the current Russian views on the Golden Horde was restored when 
Soviet historiography superseded Pokrovsky, and he described Grekov’s 
work on the sixteenth-century economic crisis as a continuation of 
Klyuchevsky’s work on that subject. Most of the criticisms levelled 
against Rubinstein’s treatment of the diverse periods of Russian history 
concern his neglect of general principles; he is accused of failing to 
describe the social relations in the ancient Urartrian empire which was 
based on slavery, of not applying Marr’s theory on ethnogenesis to the 
origins of the Slavs, of ascribing the growth of feudalism in Kievan 
Russia to Byzantine and Arab influences, and of failing to apply Engels’ 
interpretation of the ‘bourgeois’ heresies to religious movements in the 
towns of fourteenth- to fifteenth-century Russia. He is also accused of 
an insufficiently patriotic emphasis in arguing against mistaken inter- 
pretations of Russian history; he did not, for example, emphasize the 
anti-Russian tendency of those upholding the ‘Normanist’ theory on the 
origins of the Russian state in the Anglo-Saxon countries.** He failed to 
elaborate the importance of the success of tenth-century Kievan rulers 
in their relations to Byzantium, did not emphasize the general tendency 
to place too much stress on the importance of foreign influences in the 
development of Russian culture,’* and the part played by Polish agres- 
sion, as distinct from the aspirations of the Russian boyars.*° But it should 
be noted that these reproaches are combined with an attack against 
Rubinstein’s failure to see the coexistence of ‘two national civilizations’ 
in eighteenth-century Russia, that of the ruling class, and that of the 
ruled. 

28 We shall return to this point in the second part of this report. 

2° LENIN, Collected Works, 3rd Russian edition, vol. XVII, p. 143. 

%° The combination of this criticism with that as above mentioned in the Urartu 
problem, or in the explanation of the growth of feudalism in Kievan Russia, is illu- 
minating: the very Marxist tendency to explain social developments as far as possible 
by the internal conditions of the society studied, which in general is regarded as a virtue, 
in the present Soviet approach may become a sin if it results in the failure to locate 
the responsibility of the foes of one’s own country for deplorable traits in its develop- 
ment. Such a shift in emphasis may express the changed position of the interests 
served by Soviet historiography: as long as the interests of the intra-Russian class- 
struggle predominated, the combination of the Russian boyars with the Polish inter- 
ventionists provided an additional argument against the Russian aristocracy and was 
properly emphasized by the Russian bourgeois historians (for a repetition of whose 
view Rubinstein is reproached, loc. cit., p. 104) while emphasis on the part played by 
the Poles and the Roman Catholic Church would have served the Tssar’s anti-Polish 
policy. Pokrovsky turned against this bourgeois-liberal tradition by looking for a 
revolutionary-democratic background of the pseudo-Dmitri episode and thereby also 


exposed his national nihilism; Rubinstein returned to the liberal tradition, but was 
called to order for failing to emphasize the element of external intervention. 





of historiography; in the third section of this report we shall see that this is done even 
with the Decembrists and the early representatives of the Russian Enlightenment; 
(b) regard the overthrow of the Pokrovsky school in 1934-36 as the really fundamental 
event in the development of Soviet historiography. Both implications are clearly 
accepted in present Soviet ideology. 
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Special attention is devoted to a criticism of the traditions of those 
pre-Revolutionary historiographers who continued their work after the 
October Revolution, and who came to the fore again after Pokrovsky’s 
fall. In 3/1949 we find a critical appreciation of Petrushevsky by F. 
Polyansky (we shall return to this article in the second part of this 
report), and of Lyubomirov by A. Pogrebinsky. It may be revealing that 
the main criticism (pp. 89-90) is directed against Lyubomirov’s accept- 
ance of Pokrovsky’s concepts of Merchant Capitalism and of the bour- 
geois character of the Petrine reforms; such concepts, however near to 
those of pre-Revolutionary non-Marxist progressives, were in 1930 - 
regarded as representing Marxist historiography. The need for a 
critical reassessment of Petrushevsky’s work is argued on the grounds 
that there existed an over-enthusiastic appreciation of his works of the 
Soviet period, as expressed in a collection of articles on mediaeval 
history published by the Institute of History in 1946, and also on the 
grounds that the attitude of Soviet historians to the authorities of the 
past was of great importance for the re-orientation of the People’s 
democracies (p. 93). 

There is a definite tendency to demand from historians research on 
‘topical’ problems. The above mentioned criticism of the neglect of the 
post-1917 period is only one aspect of that demand; historians dealing 
with very remote periods are invited to concentrate on such aspects of 
their subject as are helpful to generalizations on Marxist theory. In an 
Editorial in 4/1949,°’ the choice of the Assyrian Patriarchal Family (a 
subject which, in the hands of a Soviet candidate, was not likely to be 
entirely divorced from references to general issues of the Family), as 
the subject for a Ph.D. thesis, is deplored as diverting the activities of 
young research workers from more topical subjects. But it is added that 
subjects such as the revolution of the slaves (to which we shall return in 
the second section of this report) or the developments and changes in 
social and economic systems, and peasant wars in the East are important, 
though they deal with the distant past. But it should be noted that this 
attitude adopted by the editors of the leading historical journal, strange 
as it is bound to appear to scholars (not only in the West), would hardly 
have become explicit unless they had been confronted with the mood 
prevailing among Soviet research workers: the statement quoted above 
is made in connection with an analysis of the historical contributions to 
vol. V (1948) of Sovetskoye Vostokovedeniye (Soviet Orientology), 
amongst which two are devoted to ancient history, three to the period 
from the third to the sixth century, two each to the fourteenth and 


51 A translation has been published in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, October 
9, 1949. Unhappily, the reference to the desirable subjects of research has been omitted 
in that translation. 
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eighteenth centuries, one to the nineteenth, but none to the twentieth 
century. However, the very possibility of such an approach by the 
editors of Voprosy Istorii shows that what today is rejected in Pokrovsky 
is not so much his tendency to use the past as an illustration of certain 
sociological theories, as the specific, unhistorical character of those 
theories and their neglect of the succession of social systems. We shall 
return to this problem in the second section of this report. | 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


(To be continued) 
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PRACTICE AND THEORY OF RAILWAY RATES 


AN illustration of what is meant by Soviet economists when they speak 
of the law of value as operating in a socialist economy is afforded by 
some recent discussion about the principles of railway rate fixation. A 
new system of railway rates for transport of goods came into operation 
in January 1949 (the previous change having been in April 1939); and 
in an article entitled “Towards a Theory of Railway Rates’ in Voprosy 
Ekonomiki (No. 9, 1948) just before the change the economist D. 
Chernomordik discussed some of the principles on which the new 
freight-lists were based. The central thesis of this article is that, subject 
to some exceptions in special cases, rates should be based on ‘the value 
of the transport’ in question. Since ‘value’ is here used in the Marxist 
sense, it implies that the price charged for transport must be related to 
the real embodied social cost involved; and hence bears analogy with the 
notion of ‘full cost’ as used in discussions of such problems by English 
economists. (For the convenience of readers unfamiliar with Soviet 
terminology, I shall in what follows generally use the term ‘cost’ where 
Chernomordik uses the term stoimost, or value.) 

This principle is contrasted by Chernomordik with the traditional 
(and capitalist) principle of ‘capacity to pay’ or ‘charging what the traffic 
will bear’ (platezhesposobnost), which he rejects as inapplicable to a 
socialist economy. He claims that the evolution of Soviet railway rates, 
through three main stages of revision in 1931, 1939 and 1949, has wit- 
nessed a purging of the remnants of the latter principle and an approxi- 
mation (save in the case of certain exceptional rates) to the former 
principle. 

The article begins with the observation that the new freight-rates are 
of considerable theoretical, as well as practical, interest. They ‘remove 
the most important departure from the principle of prime cost’: namely 
that for the majority of goods the rates on short-hauls (from 50 to 150 
kilometres) had previously been ‘considerably below prime cost’. ‘Now 
for all goods the rates per ton-kilometre on short-hauls are fixed on a 
level with prime cost’. Coal and ore remain the only exceptions: in 
their case the starting rate for hauls up to 50 kilometres being set at a 
somewhat lower level (‘although even here as a result of the reforms the 
rates approximate strongly to prime cost’); on hauls of more than 1000 
kilometres the new rates corresponding to prime cost and above 2000 
kilometres actually exceeding it. The reason for this is to penalize the 

1 According to the figures in the table which follows, the new rates for short-hauls 
seem actually to be well above prime cost (relatively to rates for other distances). Else- 


where in the article it is indicated that relatively high rates for the shortest hauls have 
a function in encouraging the development of motor transport for short journeys. 
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dependence of heavy industry in several of the newer centres on what is 
considered to be irrational long-hauls for supplies and to encourage the 
development of local resources (on which considerable emphasis was 
being placed just before the war, especially in the case of the Urals and 
Kuzbas). Another example of transfer from ‘what the traffic will bear’ 
to the cost principle is the introduction of uniform rates for pig-iron, 
rolled steel and rails, which were previously charged differently (rolled 
steel being charged double as much as pig-iron for distances of 150 to 
350 kilometres). Also, the old lists continued to allow for a fall in the 
rates per ton-kilometre on long-hauls beyond 1500 kilometres ‘not 
corresponding fully with the change in prime cost’, whereas the new lists 
for rolled iron and steel stabilize the ton-kilometre rate beyond 1500 
kilometres. In the case of oil the rate remains stable above 1100 
kilometres. A number of ‘exceptional rates’ are abolished, and in the 
case of those which remain the rebate on the normal rate is reduced. 

An interesting comparison is made of the variation in the rates 
charged for iron and steel and ore on hauls of varying distance with the 
variation in the cost of railway hauls. The fact that the cost (per ton- 
kilometre) of a haul falls with distance is due, of course, to terminal 
costs (loading and unloading and servicing of wagons, etc.) which are 
independent of distance and represent a fixed cost for any given journey. 
The writer observes that ‘in the pre-revolutionary tariffs the rates were 
determined on the basis of the capacity-to-pay principle, and rates for 
long distance were lowered very sharply compared with prime cost’. 
This was done ‘in the interests of capitalists and landlords’ in regions 
distant from markets, ‘to enable them to compete with the producers 
of other regions’. By contrast, in the U.S.S.R. ‘after departing from the 
capacity-to-pay principle rates for inordinately long distances were fixed 
even higher than the prime cost of transport, in order to stimulate local 
production and to exert economic pressure upon unnecessarily long- 
distance transport’. (Elsewhere he speaks of this as having the character 
of ‘a fine on irrational transport’). The comparative tables given in the 
article are as follows; the comparison being in all cases of hauls of 
varying distance with a haul of 200 kilometres taken as= 100. 

It is of interest to note that the prime cost of carrying a given load in 
passenger trains is stated to be twice as high as in goods trains (owing to 
such factors as lower utilization of carrying capacity, heating, higher 
speed of movement, etc.); and if the rates for the two, as introduced in 
1949, are compared ‘on journeys of 300-500 kilometres the rates for 
one passenger-kilometre will not be found to diverge very strongly from 
the cost of transport in passenger and in fast goods trains’. 

One of the remaining exceptional rates is that for the transport of 
Kuznetsk coal to Magnitogorsk and other stations on the South Urals 
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Distance of journey in | 
kilometres 


| 
50 | 100 | 200 | 300 | 500 | 1000 | 1500 | 2000 





port (in %) 203 | 133 10oo | 88 | 76 68 62 61 
Rates? for iron and 
steel (in %) 


| 
| 

Prime cost! of trans- | | | 
| 























1931 100 100 100 96 | 87 72 62 57 
1939 156 120 100 92 | 89 83 81 92 
1949 333 | 183 | 100 78 | 61 54 55 56 

| 

Rates? for iron ore (in 

%) 
1931 100 100 100 96 | 89 84 83 82 
1939 143 112 100 96 | 90 96 106 110 
1949 256 | 152 | 100 82 | 67 | 71 75 85 


1 Presumably per ton-kilometre. 





Railway. In this case ‘the rate per ton-kilometre is significantly lower 
than the mean prime cost of coal transport’. Nevertheless the 1949 
changes are said to have appreciably reduced the difference; and it is 
hoped that this reduction of the privilege for Urals-Kuznetsk transport 
‘will stimulate the utilization of local ores (of Gornaia Shoria) for 
Kuznetsk metallurgical works and also of Karaganda coal, less distant 
from the southern Urals than Kuznetsk’. 

Two other divergences of rates from cost are pointed out. The first, 
season tickets for suburban passenger transport, is defended on social 
grounds: that it assists workers and employees to live outside the town 
where they are employed. The second is the case of commodities in 
which transport costs represent a very high proportion of total expenses 
of production, and where accordingly an upward revision of transport- 
rates would cause an appreciable rise in the final price, which would be 
inconsistent with governmental policy of price stabilization (or, rather, 
of progressive price reduction). The example of pig-iron is given, where 
transport costs (of raw materials and finished product) constitute as 
much as 40 per cent of the final price. 

Approximately half the article is devoted to a critical examination of 
other writers on the theory of railway rates. This section starts with the 
statement that ‘during the past twenty years questions of railway tariffs 
have been elucidated in our economic literature extremely weakly. 
Meanwhile this is not only one of the most important questions in the 
economics of transport, but it is also part of the general problem of 
price-formation. In transport price-formation is peculiar, and more 
complex than in other branches; but even here it observes the general 
law of development of socialist economy’. Professor K. Y. Zagorsky, 
whose writings were influential during the ‘twenties, is taken as repre- 
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sentative of the bourgeois and anti-Marxist theory that railway rates 
are monopoly prices which have to be treated in terms of the theory of 
monopoly. This ‘transfer of the category of monopoly prices to the rail- 
way tariffs of the U.S.S.R.’ leads to the capacity-to-pay principle as its 
corollary, and is a danger to be ‘avoided above all’ in theoretical analysis 
of Soviet railway rates. It originated in the monopoly practices of 
railroads in U.S.A. ‘Soviet tariffs have nothing at all in common with 
the exploitative character of monopoly capitalist tariffs.’ Similarly, 
Sombart’s theory of railway rates as belonging to the category of pay- 
ments for ‘services’, which cannot be treated in terms of the economic 
principles appropriate to ordinary commodities and which in the case of 
transport ‘bear a public-law character’, is rejected. The view that ‘at 
the base of Soviet railway tariffs as a whole lies the cost (stoimost) of 
transport’ is ‘at the present time generally recognized among Soviet 
economists’. 

Attention is also devoted to a theory advanced by Professor M. 
Protodiakonov before the war (in an article published in Sotstalisticheskii 
Transport, No. 10, 1938). According to this theory rates should be 
governed by the formula: 


where T stands for the rate in question, C for the direct cost of the 
transport, y is some positive coefficient, and A, represents the capacity- 
to-pay of a given load in face of a given scale of rates. The coefficent y 
is defined as being one-third of the ratio of the economic loss caused by 
the use of a given rate to the net gain from it. Capacity-to-pay is 
measured by the ‘degree of reaction’ of a given traffic to an increase in 
rates (i.e. presumably, ‘demand-elasticity’): ‘If a raising of the rate does 
not evoke a lessened quantity of goods offered for transport, the capacity- 
to-pay of these goods is high, and conversely if a raising of the rate 
results in a fall in the total offered for transport, the capacity-to-pay of 
these goods is small.’ This theory is criticized, firstly because in the 
formula only the quantity C is ‘an actually given magnitude’ while the 
other quantities are ‘indefinable in practice’; secondly because, while 
starting from the correct position that ‘railway rates must be based on 
the full cost of transport with the inclusion of all expenses required for 
its realization’, ‘he introduces the principle of capacity-to-pay, which is 
determined, not by the cost (value) of transport, but by the value of the 
transported freight’, and thereby opens the door to a conception of rail- 
way rates as a system of monopoly prices. In addition, the formula is 
criticized because ‘instead of a deep analysis of the economics of trans- 
port, of the structure of goods turnover and its links with the national 
economy; instead of an analysis of rates as prices of transport production; 
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instead of an analysis of price-forming factors on the basis of the general 
laws of development of the national economy as a whole,’ we are 
presented, artificially, with a ready-made formula, to be used, auto- 
matically as it were, on every occasion. It is quite clear that the basis of 
Soviet railway tariffs must not be sought either in the theory of monopoly 
prices or in mathematical calculations which are not linked with actual 
practice, and the meaning of which does not derive from analysis of 
actual relationships’. 

It is of some interest to note that the Protodiakonov-theory which is 
here criticized bears a similarity to the standpoint of some economists in - 
this country who have discussed the problem of transport and public 
utility charges: for example, the conclusion of Professor W. Arthur 
Lewis in his recent book on Overhead Costs: ‘Where there are indivisible 
elements in cost, not all services should contribute equally to total 
expenses; each should pay its marginal cost plus what it can afford’; such 
indivisible expenses being ‘distributed over the consumers in whatever 
way will least reduce demand’ (pages 27, 30). . 

At the end of his article Chernomordik states that ‘ many Soviet 
economists prefer to speak, not of full cost (stozmost), but of prime cost 
of transport as the basis of rates’. His own opinion is that it is more 
correct to ‘formulate the basic principle of Soviet rates as their corre- 
spondence with the social expenses of transport, i.e. full cost (stotmost) 
of transport production’. He goes on to say that ‘although in practice 
in the construction of a scale of rates it is appropriate at the first stage to 
calculate in terms of prime cost, and only at a second stage to reckon 
with investment, it is important to stress the principle of variations 
around full cost (the social expenses of production) and not around 
prime cost’. He does not, however, explain how prime costs are cal- 
culated, nor does he enter into the more difficult question as to how the 
costs other than prime costs are to be assigned to particular pieces of 
traffic. Earlier in the article he has stressed the complexity of the problem 
of railway rates so far as calculation of ‘value’, or full cost, is concerned, 
due to ‘the plurality of species of its products’ (in passenger transport 
14 different types of service, and in each of these 162 tariff-zones 
according to distance; in goods transport as many as gooo different 
species of freight-transport). But there is no discussion in the article of 
such things as the cost of traffic at ‘peak-load’ and ‘off-peak’ periods, or 
cost on lines with surplus capacity and on lines without, which have 
occupied discussion of ‘public utility economics’ in this country and in 
U.S.A. Since the capacity-to-pay principle is rejected in any of its 
forms, the implication would seem to be that costs other than prime 
costs (joint, overhead or indivisible costs) are distributed among different 


* Literally: the general conformity-to-law-ness of the national economy as a whole. 
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sorts of traffic as an (approximately) equiproportional supplement o» 
mark-up upon the calculated prime cost of the traffic, so as in tl 
aggregate to cover what is referred to in the article rather vaguely a 
‘normal investment’. But whether this is the case or not, the article does 
not tell us explicitly. 


M. H. Doss 











; A CONFERENCE OF RUSSIAN TEACHERS 


In April 1947 a meeting of the Minister’s Committee (Kollegia) of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Ministry of Education was held, to which the heads of the Educa- 
tion Departments of Moscow and Leningrad were invited, as well as a number 
of school-teachers of the two cities. Some of the reports delivered at this 
meeting and the resolution adopted at the end were published in a book 
entitled Ideino-politicheskoye vospitaniye uchashchikhsya v shkolakh Moskvy i 
Leningrada v 1946-47 uchebnom godu (Moral, intellectual and social educa- 
tion of the pupils in Moscow and Leningrad schools during the school year 
1946-47)." 

The purpose of the meeting was to consider the experience of the previous 
six months in applying to school work the instructions in the C.P. directive 
of August 14th, 1946, on the literary journals Zvezda and Leningrad. A\l- 
though addressed to writers, this directive (as is the case with all C.P. policy 
instructions) was regarded as applicable to other relevant professions, 
including teaching. (It may be noted in passing that Soviet definitions of the 
aims of education are in part interchangeable with definitions of the functions 
of the arts, especially literature.) One of the speakers at the meeting reported 
here (Smirnov, p. 118) quotes the directive as follows, where it defines one of 
the functions of Soviet literature as being ‘to help the state to bring up 
(vospitat) the young people correctly, to satisfy their requirements; to bring 
up the new generation as lively people with faith in what they are doing and 
unafraid of obstacles, ready to surmount any obstacles’. Smirnov adds that 
this applies directly to teachers. The other C.P. statements on the arts (on 
films and theatre repertoires) which followed the directive on literature are 
also frequently referred to by speakers at the educational meeting. 


1 Ideino-politicheskoye is a term characteristic of post-war Soviet life for which there 
is no adequate translation. It is commonly rendered as ‘ideological-political’. Russian 
has the word ideologia (which itself might be more correctly translated as ‘way of 
thought’ than our ‘ideology’), and the function of ideiny, which is an adjective from 
ideya (idea) is quite distinct from that of ideologicheski. The current meaning of ideiny 
seems to lie within the areas covered by our ‘ideological’, ‘intellectual’, ‘idealistic’ and 
‘principled’, and it partakes of them all. Disagreement with Soviet ideas, ideals and 
principles should not be allowed to affect our translation of so important a Soviet word 
as ideiny, which in one of its meanings would exactly describe those Englishmen who 
knew what they fought for and loved what they knew. Ushakov (the fullest Soviet 
dictionary) gives the following meanings: adjective from ideya in its sense of a basic, 
fundamental principle of a world-outlook; permeated by some idea; spreading or 
propagating some view of the world (used, e.g. of literature); acting in the name of 
some idea; being guided by firm principles in all one’s behaviour and in everything one 
does. Another post-revolution dictionary (Muller and Boyanus) gives: true to the idea 
of; in spirit (e.g. ideiny kommunist); ideal. A competent study of post-war Soviet 
education or literature would have to go into the usage of this word. In the conference 
reported here it is used in various combinations which are indicated in the quotations. 
Soviet definitions, as might be expected, assume what the foreign observer seeks to 
learn —e.g. the combination ideino-politicheskoye vospitaniye is defined by S. A. 
Smirnov (p. 122) as ‘the implanting [in the children] of the best human qualities, the 
acquisition of habits of behaviour proper to the man of our socialist society’. 

It should also be noted that politicheskoye covers a much wider area than our 
‘political’ and should perhaps be translated in this context as ‘social’. (J.M.) 
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‘Communist education’ is not of course a novelty in the Soviet Union. 
Its importance has been repeatedly stressed since the earliest days after the 
Revolution. For instance the Programme of the Communist Party (March 


1919) says: 


In public education, the Russian Communist Party sets itself the task 
of completing the transformation of the school, from an instrument of class 
rule by the bourgeoisie to a weapon for the complete abolition of the 
division of society into classes and for the Communist regeneration of 
society. During the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e. during the prepara- 
tion of the conditions enabling the achievement of full Communism, the 
school must . . . be a channel for the principles of Communism. .. . 


The particular emphasis which this question has been receiving since the 
end of the war is not an isolated occurrence but is a part of the general post- 
war revision in intellectual life. 

The need for a directive on this aspect of education is explained by A. G. 
Orlov, head of the Education Department of Moscow city, in his address at 
the meeting (p. 6): 


The decision of the C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(b) showed the inadequacy of 
moral and intellectual training (ideino-vospitatelnaya) in our schools: 

(a) the education? of children in the spirit of Bolshevik principle 
(bolshevistskaya ideinost) was understood by the teachers in only a general 
and not very concrete form; 

(6) the spiritual life of the pupils, the purposefulness of their ideas 
(ideinaya napravlennost), was often outside the teacher’s field of vision and 
consequently much of what was taught missed its aim and had no result. 

(c) educational work [in character training] (vospitatelnaya rabota) was 
rarely a well-conceived system and often amounted simply to obtaining exter- 
nal order and discipline; it proceeded from chance to chance, from event 
to event; 

(d) finally, some of the difficulties of the post-war period were under- 
estimated in the schools, the danger that an anti-Soviet way of thought 
(ideologia), religious frames of mind, lack of ideas (bezideinost), social 
irresponsibility and parochialism might make headway amongst the 
pupils. 


A. G. Orlov points out that the Ministry of Education aimed to make the 
Party’s ideological decisions known to all teachers (p. 6) ‘in such a way that 


* There are three Russian words in common use which can be translated by ‘educa- 
tion’, but they each cover a more or less definable section of the area denoted by our 
single word, and their meanings are not confused in Russia. Vospitaniye = upbringing, 
rearing, training, raising. Prosveshcheniye = enlightenment, instruction. Obrazovaniye 
= formation, moulding; it denotes the overall effect on the individual of moral, social 
and disciplinary influences as well as formal instruction. 

3 apolitizm, literally ‘apoliticism’: in so far as the Soviet connotation of the word can 
be transferred from their circumstances to ours, ‘social irresponsibility’ is nearer than 
e.g. ‘indifference to politics’. (The social connotation of the word apolitizm in the 
U.S.S.R. is as far from neutral as is the social connotation of the word ‘atheism’ in 
a Christian community.) 
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they should possess the thoughts and reflections of teachers,...and... 
be reflected in all matters of school life, so that the idea-content (ideinost) 
of teaching should be improved, and so that teachers should clearly realize 
the need to expound the principles of their subjects from a more definite 
standpoint’. , 

It was found, however, that teachers needed more than a mere indication 
of what the Ministry expected of them. Those who were not well grounded in 
Marxism-Leninism, or did not properly understand the Party’s requirements, 
were at sea; others showed a tendency, criticized by Orlov, to regard education 
and upbringing (obrazovaniye i vospitaniye) as separate processes, and to 
forget that (p. 11) ‘a person cannot be brought up to be politically mature, 
[nor can] the pattern of his thoughts, ideals and aspirations be formed in a 
confined hot-house atmosphere, out of touch with the surrounding Soviet 
actuality and the tasks set us by our Party and government. Political convic- 
tions and views must be nurtured ...in the course of struggle . . . against 
everything foreign to our way of thought and our views’. 

A quotation from an article by N. Yakovlev reprinted in this book from 
Uchitelskaya Gazeta (The Teacher’s Newspaper) of May 17th, 1947, will help 
to make the meaning of ideino-politicheskoye vospitaniye clear (p. 39f): 


... What qualities and characteristics should young Soviet people 
possess? 

They must be full of faith in their cause, in the great force of Com- 
munism, in the great ideas of the Party of Lenin and Stalin; they must be 
full of life and of the joy of life, not becoming cast down or pessimistic 
at the slightest failures or difficulties, but unafraid of any difficulties or 
obstacles and always ready to overcome these obstacles; they must be 
disciplined, morally disciplined, and ready to carry out any missions or 
orders for their people; they must be bold and courageous, truthful and 
honest, responsive and sensitive; they must love their people and serve it 
faithfully and selflessly; they must be unreservedly devoted to their Soviet 
Motherland and ready to give their lives for it. 

All these are the essence, the typical moral qualities, of Soviet people. 
The aim of the Soviet school is to nurture just these qualities in our young 
people. 


Two subjects receive a great deal of attention from most of the speakers: 
the ‘nurturing’ of Soviet patriotism and the importance of discipline. In 
discussing patriotism, a careful distinction is made between the patriotism 
of the Soviet citizen and that of his pre-Revolution ancestor. Yakovlev for 
instance criticizes a teacher who draws an analogy between the patriotism of 
the Russian in 1812 and in the recent war: he describes this as ‘idealizing the 
past’, and continues (p. 50): 


... Soviet patriotism is far deeper, it is the patriotism of a free people 
living in a society where exploiting classes, which oppress the people, do 
not exist. It is clear that in these circumstances the love of the masses for 
their Motherland is far greater and wider, their devotion to their form of 
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government (vast) unlimited, although Soviet patriotism has no trace of 
nationalism or of enmity to other peoples. On the contrary, friendship 
of peoples is an integral part of Soviet patriotism. 


Patriotism is associated with pride in the achievements of the Soviet Union 
in every field, inculcated through study of the lives of great Russian scientists, 
writers, etc., and through comparisons between the Soviet socialist and the 
capitalist systems; there are also warnings against excessive admiration of the 
culture of the West, which link up with the recent ‘anti-cosmopolitanism’ 


campaign (p. 50): 


The western bourgeois world has always in the past depicted and still 
depicts the Russians as a people with little capacity for independent 
achievement. For centuries the ruling classes of Europe have been insisting 
that the Russians are only capable of imitating. The ruling classes of 
Russia, which brought in foreigners to govern the country and implanted 
servility to the West, collaborated in this belittlement. Traces of this ser- 
vility are still noticeable amongst a certain section of the Soviet people. 
Elements of an unconscious servility can sometimes be found amongst the 
schoolchildren ... We must so bring up young people that any element of 
servility arouses contempt; we must demonstrate and explain the nature of 
the bourgeois state and of bourgeois culture and show that our culture is an 
infinitely higher culture than the bourgeois: socialist culture exalts man, 
while bourgeois culture degrades him. 


The following passage, again from Yakovlev, states the importance of 
discipline, the necessity of inculcating self-discipline and the importance of 
subordinating individual interests to those of society and the state (p. 51): 


... The rising generation must possess conscious discipline. Unless the 
people has a firm, conscious discipline the great Communist aims set by 
our Party cannot be achieved. The nurturing of discipline is a component 
part of the nurturing of Communist morale. 

The Bolshevik Party has shown the world the pattern of a new type of 
discipline, conscious and voluntary, the ability to struggle hard in close 
unity against the many enemies of the people, to show unprecedented 
heroism in work, to bind the whole nation together in struggle and in toil. 
The Bolsheviks are the most disciplined of the public figures among the 
people, they know how to overcome any difficulties and obstacles, they 
never lose heart. The source of the Bolsheviks’ discipline is in the quality 
of their principles (ideinost), their devotion to the Communist cause, to their 
people and motherland. Without a high degree of consciousness, without 
faith in the ideals of Communism, there can be no unanimity and solidarity, 
and consequently no iron discipline. Comrade Stalin says that ‘iron 
discipline does not preclude but presupposes consciousness and willingness 
in subordination, since only conscious discipline can be truly iron 
discipline’. 
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The second half of this book contains reports on the use of individual 
school subjects as vehicles for moral and civic training. They are all by 
teachers chosen for their success in this work. 

It is impossible to give here more than a general idea of these reports, 
especially as some describe the syllabuses and methods in considerable 
detail. Certain elements are common to most of the report; there is for 
instance general agreement on the importance of training pupils to work 
independently and to draw their own conclusions from observation. A. M. 
Filipchenko of Leningrad says (p. 117): 


In the tenth classes [age 16-17] and also in others I try to get the pupils 
to think independently. For this I let them play a leading and active part 
in the lessons. Under my guidance they argue and express theii own 
attitudes to the facts of the material covered. Naturally the text-book... 
then becomes merely a teaching aid, but their exercise-books become very 
important. In this way I teach them to think independently, considering 
that a correct mode of thinking (myshleniye) is the first condition for 
developing among the children a Communist view of the world. 


Many of the teachers also mention the importance of school societies, clubs 
and other ‘out-of-school activities’. E. T. Fedorova, Head of Leningrad City 
Department of Education, mentions that it had become the accepted thing 
for every teacher in Leningrad to take on some form of out-of-school work 
connected with his or her subject: school evenings devoted to a special 
theme, preparation of ‘subject newspapers’ (p. 31): ‘It is difficult to over- 
estimate the educative value of club activities. In these activities, the pupils, 
according to their inclinations and interests, find useful food for the mind and 
working energy, acquire good habits of independent work, do socially useful 
work (giving talks, recitations, etc., and making reports at evening functions, 
preparing teaching aids, cultivating an allotment, looking after plants and 
animals, etc.).’ 

There are six reports on the teaching of literature, two on history, two on 
economic geography, four on the natural sciences and one description of a 
kind of general arts club. Presumably it is not accidental that literature 
teaching occupies the most prominent place, since one of the speakers says 
‘the spiritual development of our young people is largely dependent on read- 
ing and studying literature’. 

S. A. Smirnov quotes (p. 119) Zhdanov’s: ‘Leninism starts from the point 
that our literature cannot be socially irresponsible,* cannot be “art for art’s 
sake”, but is expected to play an important leading part in social life’. Both 
modern and some pre-revolutionary authors are used by teachers, the latter 
being selected with great care. The character of Oblomov is used by Smirnov 
(p. 137f): 


In our endeavour to make of our pupils people who are confident, 
staunch, firm in spirit, Ilya Oblomov should be used as a contrast, his 
character revealed, especially after pointing out what the Soviet man, boy 
or girl should be. The question of work, of self-reliance and diligence is 
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sure to be raised in connection with this story... When reading Gon- 
charov’s A day in Oblomovka, the pupils must be reminded of Gorky’s 
Boys ... when they analyse the character of Ilyusha Oblomov, let them 
compare it with such figures as Alyosha Peshkov. This is very useful, and 
will give the pupils food for independent thought. 


E. V. Kachenovskaya, teacher of literature in a Moscow boys’ secondary 
school, feared that treating Symbolism lightly might easily stimulate an 
‘unhealthy curiosity’, especially since the term was often mentioned in the 


press (p. 78): 


I took the initiative, met the boys half way, and gave an exhaustive 
description of this movement. I set aside several hours especially for this, 
and did not regret it. When the boys came to know the true nature of 
Symbolism, the statements about it by Merezhkovski and Vladimir 
Solovyov, when they saw what is concealed behind the external beauty 
of the Symbolists’ poems, the harmful nature of this poetry became clear 
to them. Interest in Symbolism disappeared. 


M. K. Fateyev, a Moscow literature teacher, makes extensive use of the 
works of the Russian classics. Two examples may be given (p. 97f): 


More than ever, in the study of literature we must stress the ideiny 
meaning of the work of art, the writer’s creative work as a whole. We must 
stress the progressive, democratic, humane character of our literature ... 
We must show the children Gogol’s absorption in Slavophilism, for this 
made him see the Russia of Nicholas I as the country for which ‘other 
nations and states, looking askance, make way!’ And we must mention 
the failure of Gogol as a thinker, having attempted in his Selected 
Passages from Correspondence with Friends to avert the inevitable 
collapse of the social and political system of the Russia of his day, and to 
defend the interests of the landowners. But principally it is necessary to 
show the life and work of the great writer as a man concerned about the 
fate of the whole country, as a writer, a ‘defender of the people’, and not as 
an ideologue of the landowning class, the nobility. . . . 

In studying Turgeniev, a great artist and craftsman in words, we must 
remember that his achievement as a writer was mainly due to the trend of his 
work, which was linked with the democratic forces of society and the 
expression of sympathy with the peasantry, and with a search for principles 
(ideinye iskania)... . 

Amongst Turgeniev’s later works, the Poems in Prose, about the heroism 
of Russian youth ... and the poem The Russian Tongue — that paean to the 
power and richness of the Russian language — have a special interest for us. 

But in order that these ‘poems’ may be firmly imprinted in the minds 
of the children, we must let the children feel their lyric quality. We need 
not fear their minor mode, even their occasional pessimism . . . It is not the 
sadness of the Symbolists, who feel the rocking of the foundations of the 
society ... with which their fate was linked .. . It is the sadness of a man 
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who feels the approach of old age and death . . . obliged to live far from his 
native land, but whose soul is bound up with it. 


Both the reports on history deal with the teaching of modern history to 
senior pupils in secondary schools. Contemporary events and trends are used 
in the lessons, whose object is stated by M. V. Kropacheva of Leningrad 
as follows (p. 154): 


The task of the history teacher in the tenth class is to show the children, 
by plenty of factual material, the fundamental ideas of the course, which 
make up the basis of a Communist view of the world: the theory of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the function of the Communist Party, the 
substance of Soviet power, etc., and to make these ideas the personal con- 
victions of the children. 


The other history teacher (E. V. Polzikova-Rubets, of Leningrad) says 
(p.161f): 


In going through the syllabus of the ninth and tenth classes we must give 
the children a thorough understanding that capitalism is doomed to die and 
that all the efforts of the bourgoisie cannot avert this. 

In studying the history of the past, use of contemporary materials is one 
of the means to a better understanding of the past on the one hand, and on 
the other hand to a correct appraisal of the present ... I noted several 
current questions of our time which had their roots in the past: first, 
revelation of the falsity of bourgeois democracy mainly by analysis of the 
constitutions and electoral systems. 


This teacher gives details of schemes of analysis prepared by V. A. Orlov, 
Head of the History Department of the Leningrad Teachers’ Training 
Institute, one on the Prussian constitution (1850-1918) and one on the 
English. The basis here is an article which appeared in the Leningrad 
Pravda on January 30th, 1947, entitled ‘The Electoral System in England’: 


The article was easy and ... interesting: ‘plural voting’, ‘electoral 
geography’ interest the children very much, they at once see in this the 
violation of the principle of equality of electoral rights. 

The article helps the children to understand that the oldest democracy 
in Europe, at one time progressive, has become out-of-date, that only the 
reactionary bourgeoisie and those who are being led by the nose regard it 
as a ‘genuine’ democracy, and that all advanced progressive mankind is 
observing with the greatest sympathy how we build our state and shows the 
greatest interest in the particular type of state in Eastern Europe (I used only 
Yugoslavia as an example of this type of democracy). 

Here we may remind the children that the English bourgeoisie have not 
always been a reactionary class. We recall the reform of 1852 [sic], the 
elimination of a number of ‘rotten boroughs’. In those days the bourgeoisie 
fought against the landed aristocracy for a more progressive electoral 
system and during the whole of the nineteenth century the struggle for 
extension of the franchise continued, 

c 
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In our times the English bourgeoisie makes wide use of its financial 
resources to ensure the election of its candidates during the election cam- 
paign (candidate’s deposit, salary for the election agent, hire of premises, etc.). 


Economic geography also affords opportunities for comment on other 
countries and economic systems, and for inculcating pride in the achievements 
of the Soviet Union, its economic resources and strength, and the conviction 
that the Soviet economic system is superior to all others. Not only lessons in 
school, but talks and conversations outside and class excursions to places of 
interest in the district, are used to increase ‘local patriotism’, pride and 
interest in one’s own home town, as well as the larger pride in the Motherland. 
(V. A. Andronova of Leningrad.) 

In natural science teaching, drawing conclusions from personal observation 
through experiments and laboratory work plays an important part. The one 
talk on biology teaching (this book was compiled before the Lysenko decision) 
states aims which are common to all natural science teaching in Soviet 
schools. They are (p. 187) 


1. To help the development of a dialectical-materialist view of the world, 
i.e. to show the children 


(a) that the world around them really exists; 


(b) that nature around us is in a state of constant motion, change and 
development (evolution — origin of plants, animals, man, etc.); 
(c) that development, motion and change in nature take place according 
to definite laws, that there are no miracles in nature and that there 
is nothing supernatural; 
(d) that man, knowing the laws of nature, can influence nature, and 
alter it for his own benefit. 


2. ‘To demonstrate the power of human reason over the forces of nature, 
and the possibility of altering nature in the interests of the working 
people. 


3. To show the children the contribution made to biological science by 
Russians, by Soviet people, ... (Timiryazev, Pavlov, Mechnikov, 
Lysenko, Michurin and others . . .), to show the power of Soviet Science 
embodied in the practice of our working people. .. . 


4. In portraying great natural scientists, to influence the formation of the 
moral character of the children. 


5. Instil a conviction, principally through the pupils’ own activities, that 
the knowledge obtained in biology lessons is beyond doubt. 


Microscope work, experiments and laboratory work, observations of daily 
experience are all used to further these aims; the idea that individual scientists 
alone cannot be responsible for developments in science is fostered by the 
encouragement of collective work. Science is used not only to combat super- 
stition, belief in ‘miracles’ and the supernatural (see par. 2 (c) above): F. C. 
Lebedeva, a Leningrad chemistry teacher, says (p. 211): 
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The religious interpretation of the world must be shown to the children 


a- as a pre-scientific attempt to explain natural phenomena, which was 
.): weakened with every new discovery and can now play only a reactionary 
- part; we must show the children a broad picture of genuinely scientific 
ts conceptions, and they must be taught to draw conclusions from all the 
on propositions and laws of chemistry. The very notion of a law (introduced 
i in the seventh class) [age 13-14] must become the basis of a materialist 
of understanding of the world... we must explain that the laws of nature are 
-" not ‘enacted’ but ‘discovered’. ‘Discovered’ means that they existed prev- 
d. iously, irrespective of whether they were discovered, and will continue to 
exist for ever. Matter and its property of being subject to law have 
- existed and will exist for ever, while the strength of the human genius con- . 
an sists in guessing, seeing and discovering this system of laws from particular 
n) phenomena and facts. 
et After the pupils have thoroughly understood the law of the conservation 


of matter (ves veshchestva) then fundamental questions of the religious 
interpretation of the world must be raised and answered: the creation of 
ld, the world from ‘nothing’, resurrection of the dead, etc. 

The talks do not always go according tu the teacher’s plan. Unexpected 
questions are possible, like the one a child asked me: ‘But it’s not bodies 


ad which are resurrected, but souls, so what has the law of the conservation of 
.); matter to do with it?’ In answer I had to spend some time on the work of the 
; great Russian scientist Pavlov, who confirmed by experiment that the so- 
ng called ‘soul’ is a manifestation of the activity of the higher nervous system, 
ere : : : : : 
i.e. a concept inseparably linked with the material nature of man. My story 
4 of Pavlov’s experiments on dogs and monkeys interested the pupils and con- 
n 


vinced the questioner of the material origin of spiritual phenomena. * 


5 See pp. 392-6 for subsequent articles in the educational press on religion and 
ire, the school. 
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DISCUSSION 


We have received a number of comments and criticisms concerning 
material published in this Journal. We have asked for some of these to 
be expanded into notes and articles for publication. Some of the 
resulting contributions may in due course be published as full-length 
articles. Others are less suitable for such use because of their specialist 
character, and will be included in the Discussion Section. The con- 
tributions published below have arisen from reports on Soviet work in 
economics and psychology. We hope that more readers will com- 
municate with us on the contents of this Journal. Within the limits of 
space available, contributions to the Discussion Section will be welcomed 
on any aspect of our subject. 


Edd. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR SOVIET INVESTIGATIONS INTO 
CAPITAL EFFICIENCY’ 


STRUMILIN’S analysis has certainly to be viewed against the background 
of the wider issues of economic choice in a fully socialized and fully 
planned model. Clearly the scope for theoretical investigation is 
narrowly circumscribed when the general pattern of allocation of 
resources is ex thesi an extra-economic datum. 

No wonder the economists’ inquisitive minds have turned to almost 
the only analytical avenue which was open to them, or at least which 
seemed to be open. Given the product-composition of the output and 
the scale of production — which is the most economical way, they would 
wonder, of reaching the aimed targets? Hence the comparatively 
extensive writing on the ‘choice of variants’. 

However, even this circumscribed field is to the Soviet economist 
strewn with intellectual traps. The choice of the variant implies some 
kind of answer to the nagging question of an optimum ‘roundaboutness’ 
in the production function. Thus choosing the most satisfactory input- 
output streams involves the economist of necessity, in discounting 
operation, converting future values into present ones on some principle; 
and from here he may easily slip down into the tabooed field of the 
theory of interest. 

It does not seem quite accidental that it was the ‘industrial’ economist, 
i.e. precisely the one most responsive to the demands of actual life, who 
was lured most into this somewhat dangerous realm. 


1 Strumilin’s argument is adequately reported by J. M. in Soviet Studies, vol. I, 
no. 2, and there are only one or two minor points I need to add. 

The present note is a part of a larger paper on the Marxian Theory of Expanded 
Re-Production in Soviet Economics. 
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A number of Soviet transport, hydro-electrical and other ‘con- 
struction’ economists were busy for several years in this field of research. 
It is very probably just because this went on mainly on the periphery 
of ‘pure’ theory literature that their work has until recently proceeded 
undisturbed. 

Take the eminent authority in the economics of transport, Prof. 
Khachaturov.* In his suggestion one investment variant is preferable to 
another so long as AA, + E, < AA, + E,, where A,, A; and Ej, E, 
stand for initial instantaneous capital investment and current inputs, 
respectively, of each of the two variants compared; 4 means the 
prevailing coefficient of relative efficiency of capital (some other writers . 
call it the Norm). The assumption is that in t years’ time A grows into 
A(1 + A)t. In other words to compare the capital input of the t™ year 

I 
(r + A) 
=K, which is the coefficient of ‘the efficiency of time-distantness’ of 
input. Again in other words, it makes sense to postpone this year’s input 


hence with one considered for the start-year one multiplies by 








A for t years, only if eat . ay where A, is the capital input one chooses 
I 

to make the t™ year instead of making this year the input of A. (In case 

of successive capital inputs the most preferable variant would be accord- 


t t 
ingly the one characterized by the smallest A ({AK-+ 2EK) 
1 1 


All this begs, of course, a lot of questions. Firstly — the mysterious 
property causing the values to change through time comes as a deus- 
ex-machina. And secondly —for determination of the A** we are invited 
to leave the theoretical field altogether and undertake some rather 
vaguely described search into the empirical. 

I have chosen here Khachaturov’s 1946 contribution not because it is 
the latest example of the literature on the subject. Admittedly, the 
ideas may be found in more refined and elegant versions in some other 
writers. In fact the Western economist would probably be more 
interested to observe the surprising survival in the most inauspicious of 
climates of that ramification of this school of thought which managed 
by a terminological ruse to operate on the very margin of marginalism 
in method and of subjectivism in the essence of the value theory, e.g. 
Novozhilov,’ or Protodyakonov,‘ or Lurye.* 


*'T. S. Knacuaturov, Osnovy Ekonomiki Zheleznodorozhnovo Transporta (Principles 
of the Economics of Railway Transport), vol. I, Moscow, 1946, pp. 99 seq. and 116 seq. 

28 ut supra — the actual efficiency rate prevailing in the national economy. 

* “The best expression of the efficiency of investment is the limit towards which the 
minimum efficiency of the accepted variant tends. But this limit is at the same time 
the most precise expression of the maximum efficiency of rejected variants’, cf. V. V. 
NovozuHiLov, Sposoby Nakhozhdenia Maximuma Effekta Kapitalovlozhenia v sotsialis- 
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However, it seemsto me that the weaknesses of Khachaturov’s con- 
tribution show particularly clearly on which points Strumilin meant to 
improve the doctrine. 


In essence Strumilin proposes to apply in the Soviet economic 
calculus: 


(a) the concept of the average Norm of planned accumulation 
calculated as a ratio which relates to the /iving labour input; 

(b) the concept of the rate of economic obsolescence through time of 
the ‘embodied’ past labour. 


First, Strumilin very deftly dropped Khachaturov’s awkward A, 
which, it should be stressed, appears to have taken strong roots in the 
practice of Soviet project-making. So, Strumilin happily pushes the 
doctrine away from the uncomfortable neighbourhood of the ‘Law of 
Average Profit’, one of the main differentiae specificae of the competitive 
market-model in the Marxian analysis. 

Secondly, for his C, = C, + (1 +r)‘ ** Strumilin offers at least a prima 
facie defensible working hypothesis with regard to the time-factor 
operation on value. “Time in Strumilin’s reasoning is not active per se, 
but is the continuum in which technological progress unfolds. If, due to 
this progress, a plant constructed today is to be reproduced t years hence 


with only —_ of the labour expenditure required today, the time interval 
m 


would “depreciate” this plant m times in Strumilin’s sense. In other 
words goods depreciate because the unit in which they are valued .. . is 
bound to appreciate.” 

Apart from a somewhat irrational Marxian dislike of the device of 
compound rate computation as such,’ there seems to be little objection 


58 C, stands for the initial value of the ‘embodied’, (past capitalized) labour; i.e. on 
Marxian principle it corresponds to the initial value of any goods; r—stands for the rate 
of anual growth of productivity of labour: t- stands for the time period. The formula 
is meant to show that the value of any goods was a decreasing function of time and that 
this was due to the technological progress of the community. 

® The present writer, ‘Economic Thought in the Soviet Union. I. Economic Law 
and the Theory of Value’, in the Review of Economic Studies, vol. XV1/1/. No. 39, p. 8. 

? Derived from Marx’s ironical remarks in the context of Capital, vol. III, p. 466 
English edition, 1909. Marx himself did not argue against the mathematical operation; 
what he was arguing against was a theoretical proposition i.e. that of the value creating 
power of capital as distinct from labour. Curiously enough this developed with some 
of his Soviet disciples an idiosyncrasy towards the mathematical device as such when 
used in the theory of value. 





ticheskom Khozyaistve (Methods of Finding the Maximum Effect of Capital Invest- 
ments in the Socialist Economy). In Trudy Leningradskovo Finansovo-Ekonomicheskovo 
Instituta, 3/1947. 

* Somewhat timid hints at social utility in the discussion of social value. Cf. M. M. 
PROTODYAKONOV, Izyiskaniye i Proyektirovaniye Zheleznykh Dorog (Surveying and 
Planning of Railways), Moscow, 1934. 
® Cf. infra. 
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on Marxian principles to Strumilin’s ideas of capital obsolescence 
through time; since was it not Marx himself who referred, at least 
passim, to value ‘contents’ as labour socially necessary for the re- 
production of the good? (There seems incidentally to be some misunder- 
standing on the part of those of Strumilin critics who object to the 
imputation of the effect of technological progress as a cost-item in the 
industrial calculation.) 

I hope these few lines may have helped to see how hard Strumilin 
tried to remain true to Marx’s theory of value in solving the dynamics 
with regard to both ‘forms’ — living and ‘embodied’ — of labour. It 
was this theory which permitted him to take into account the expecta- 
tions based on the rhythm of the technological progress and forced on 
him the assumptions of ‘neutrality’ of changes in preferences and in the 
state of scarce resources.* Drop these assumptions and there is not very 
much left of Strumilin’s structure. However, as far as it goes, his 
structure might have served as a cautious and yet promising starting- 
point for the up-hill climb of Soviet economic theory. But will it? 

Some guess may perhaps be made on the strength of what the guard- 
ians of Soviet orthodoxy have been saying recently, especially in 
Voprosy Ekonomiki. The somewhat uncompromising article o.. the 
subject by Mstislavski has been reported in a previous issue of Soviet 
Studies. More recently, the battle order in the discussion has been 
summed up by Professor Chernomordik”’ in these words: ‘At present 
there are two approaches to the solution of the efficiency of investment 
question. Some consider that the correct appraisal of the efficiency of 
different variants of capital investment may be obtained by applying an 
efficiency coefficient which plays the part of interest. According to them 
the whole question may be reduced to finding . . . the right coefficient 
... Others rightly maintain that even a best construed coefficient cannot 
in a planned socialist economy be either the sole or even one of the main 
criteria of efficiency ... No Norm, no Index — even one built up by a 
most perfect method, may determine what should be the aggregate of 
capital accumulation in the country, or to which fields, at which scale 
and to what particular plants or territories it should be directed.’ 
Arguments of an even heavier calibre have been used in Planovoye 
Khozyaistvo, ‘propositions which consist in submitting the capital con- 


* His inconsistencies on the latter point have been shown in footnote 17 by J. M., 
oc. cit. 

®P, Mstistavsk1, O metodologicheskikh Oshibkakh v Literature po Ekonomike 
Promyshlennosti i Transporta (Methodological Errors in Literature on the Economics 
of Industry and Transport). Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 10/1948, in J. M.’s paper — op. 


it. 

10D), CHERNOMORDIK: Effektivnost Kapitalnykh Vlozheni i Teoria Vosproizvodstva 
(The Effectiveness of Capital Investments and the Theory of Reproduction). Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, No. 6/1949, p. 80. 
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struction in the U.S.S.R. to the bourgeois principle of “efficiency”’ are in 
contradiction to the policy of the Party and the state in their work of 
planning capital investment and in contradiction to the Soviet method 
of industrialization.’** 

Certainly, in the process of cleansing the body of the doctrine, 
Strumilin fared better than most of his colleagues who searched for any 
efficiency criteria. It was not easy to bracket him together with those 
who made themselves suspected of smuggling into Marxism the crypto- 
utility theories rejected contemptuously by Engels sixty years ago, or of 
leading the Soviet economists into the wilderness of ‘vulgar Keynesian- 
ism’ or of introducing into Soviet economics the Trojan horse of the 
interest problem, as the first step to Say’s ideas of services rendered by 
the factor-capital. However, the latter point is a touch-and-go affair in 
Strumilin’s argument. 

Strumilin’s careful emphasis on the living rather than the ‘embodied’ 
labour expenditure in the Soviet economic calculus stood him in good 
stead. However, it has become clear that any rigid minimum Norm of 
surplus—product throughout the system (in Strumilin: the one of 
accumulation + National Income ratio), defensible as it may be on 
grounds of Marxian theory, is unacceptable in Soviet practice. 

Behind Strumilin’s set of indices there is, of course, the general 
principle of maximizing the volume of net accumulation. After all, is 
this not the principle of actual policies of the Party and the state (except 
probably for defence considerations)? And yet, vide Mstislavski:"* 
‘This principle (scil. principle of maximizing the net accumulation 
volume) in its essence restores the capitalistic principle of maximizing 
the net profit volume. As a guidance in the choice of investment 
variants in Soviet economy Academician Strumilin’s principle would 
prevent many a construction which did not secure a maximum Accumu- 
lation Fund and yet was necessary to achieve economico-political aims.’ 
As in so many other fields of Soviet science and art, we may see here 
again a tournament fought for Marxian purity with the conventional 
arms of the Marxian armoury, but which is in fact only a screen for a 
battle in which real political issues are being decided. 

The real issue in this discussion has not been: ‘Is this or that Norm or 
index an adequate criterion of capital efficiency on the basis of Marxian 
teaching?’ but: ‘Is the economist to be allowed to offer any criterion of 
choice at all to the Master Planner?’ The discussion has not been closed 


11 No. 4/1949. A review of A. Lurye’s Metody Sopostavlenia Exploatatsionnkhy 
Raskhodov i Kapitalovlozheni pri ekonomicheskoi otsenke tekhnicheskikh mieropriatti 
(Methods of Comparing Operational Costs and Capital Investments in the Economic 
Evaluation of Technical Policies): an article in the compilation Voprosy Ekonomiki 
zheleznodorozhnovo Transporta (Economic Problems of Railway Transport), Trans- 
zheldorizdat, 1948. 


12 Op. cit., p. 38. 
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yet; economists are exhorted to an active participation in it; it goes on in 
a somewhat zig-zag line. One might be surprised to see even Mstislavski 
trying in a more constructive mood to rescue something from Strumilin’s 
propositions though he is obviously at his happiest and safest in the 
‘concrete’ technico-empirical approach. The eventual sterilizing impact 
of the latter on anything worthy of the name of theoretical economic 
reasoning may be clearly seen from Emelyanov’s contribution.** 

Perhaps it is still too early to prejudge the events and to maintain that 
on the real issue we mentioned — Roma locuta, causa finita est. It does 
seem anyway fair to infer that the scales are very heavily weighted 
against reducing the problem to general economic notions and solutions. 

Distressing as it must be intellectually to the Soviet economic think- 
ing, it might very well prove that at least for some time to come, the 
whole field of economic choice would have to be left to the Planner’s 
intuitive judgment. 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


13 Cf. P. MstisLavski, Niekotorie Voprosy Effektivnosti Kapitalovlozhenii v Soviet- 
skom Khoziaistvie (Some Questions of Efficiency of Capital Investments in the Soviet 
Economy) in Voprosy Ekonomiki No. 6, 1949 pp. 96 seq. and A. EMELYANOv, O 
Metodakh Opriedielenia Ekonomitcheskoy Effektivnosti Primienienia Mashin v Sovietskom 
Khoziaistvie (On the Methods in Economic Efficiency Calculus in the Application of 
Machines in the Soviet Economy) in Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 11, 1949 pp. 104 seq. 
Both contributions are reported in the present number of Soviet Studies. 

I would like to draw attention on the one hand to Mstislavski’s explicit acceptance 
of Strumilin’s fundamental proposition as to the time impact on value (p. 112) and 
to tacit admission of a ‘Norm’ expressing the effect of capital accumulation on the 
growth of National Income (p. 114), on the other hand—to his emphasis on the 
‘concrete’ approach in determining the scale of output and in the calculus of the overall 
expenditure in the system connected with different variants as a guiding index for 
practical investment policies. — The reader will certainly note the hopeless unwieldiness 
of the suggested procedure let alone its questionable meaning owing to the arbitrariness 
of the relative price structure. 

I venture to assume that what I said about Emelyanov’s contribution hardly requires 
any justification. 











ON STRUMILIN’S MODEL* 


THE method which Academician Strumilin’ advanced in 1946 towards 
selection of the most effective of several investment variants, has 
received considerable attention in his own country and abroad. Discus- 
sions in English to date — the summaries and comments of J. Miller’ 
and A. Zauberman* — have reproduced his model in some detail, but 
have been concerned primarily with the validity of Strumilin’s overall 
approach, and with the plausibility of his particular use of a ‘labour’ 
theory of value. The present article will focus attention on the internal 
consistency of the model itself. (1) Are his selections of optimum 
investment variants in harmony with his basic assumptions and critical 
qualifications? In our opinion, they are not. The indices which he 
actually employs lead him to favour one or another variant. We shall 
show that the indices are in fact incomplete. When they are corrected — 
i.e. when they are made consistent with the assumptions and qualifi- 
cations of his economic system — then his numerical examples contain 
no bases for discrimination between variants. That is, within each 
example, the variants must be judged identical. (2) Are his basic 
assumptions themselves mutually consistent? We shall examine a 
critical contradiction within the model — a contradiction which seriously 
weakens the conceptual framework of his economic system. 

The following statements, in our own words and in real terms, form 
the dynamic foundation of Strumilin’s model: 


(a) The productivity of labour must rise at the rate of 6 per cent per 
year. Wages must rise (continuously and everywhere) at 6 per cent per 
year. 


(b) Net production, or ‘newly created value’,‘ each year must be 6 per 
cent greater than it was the year before. 25 per cent of it must appear as 
new investment (i.e. as accumulation); 75 per cent will accrue to labour 
for consumption. 


* This article was begun in seminar under Professor Abram Bergson at the Russian 
Institute, Columbia University. It has benefited from discussions with colleages James 
H. Blackmann and Nicholas W. Rodin of Johns Hopkins, and David Granick of 
Columbia. 

1S. G. Strrumi.in, “The Time Factor in the Planning of Capital Investments’, 
Izvestia Acad. Nauk: otdel Ekonomiki i Prava, 3/1946, pp. 195-215. 

2 J. Miter, ‘Some Recent Developments in Soviet Economic Thought’, Soviet 
Studies, I (2), pp. 119-27. 

3 A. ZAUBERMAN, ‘Economic Thought in the Soviet Union, I’, The Review of 
Economic Studies, XVI (1), No. 39, pp. 6-10. 

“The expression ‘newly created value’ is synonymous in Soviet terminology with 
‘national income’ or ‘net production’, and covers consumption plus new investment 
(accumulation). This is distinct from ‘gross production’ which includes, in addition, 
depreciation of fixed capital plus materials used in production (Maurice Doss, 
‘Comment on Soviet Economic Statistics’, Soviet Studies, I, 24-5). 
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(c) Fixed capital, in addition to amortizing itself, must ‘account’ for 


(real) new investment at a rate equal to 6 per cent per year of the (real) 
magnitude of the capital. 


Before discussion, several remarks are in order. Strumilin’s ‘produc- 
tivity of labour’ refers broadly to the ratio, national product/labour 
input. His model focuses attention on measuring the effectiveness of 
capital in causing a regular rise in the labour productivity ratio — 
through increases in the numerator. He fails to account specifically for 
changes in labour input — the size and composition of the labour force; 
the magnitude of labour effort — as it affects the ratio through the 
denominator. Consequently, we do no serious violence to Strumilin’s 
objective if we explicitly assume that labour input remains constant 
from one year to the next. 

In addition, we must make the assumption that the ‘new investment’ 
referred to in statement c, is identical to the ‘new investment’ of state- 
ment b. This assumption will be discussed below. 

In the uniformly expanding system which the statements (and our 
assumptions) establish, where existing capital stocks are amortized and 
where labour input is held constant, a regular rise in national income 
results from the effective utilization of constantly improved and 
expanded capital equipment. Mr. Miller has already pointed out* the 
limited extent to which the non-consumed portion of national income 
may be considered as reproducing itself in a compound fashion. Never- 
theless, Strumilin implicitly infers otherwise. The various ‘existing 
concrete derivatives of past accumulation’, in Miller’s words, seem to be 
all reduced to some form of capital equipment for Strumilin: they are 
considered as reproducing themselves at a compound rate — 6 per cent. 
With this in mind, Strumilin’s system embodies the following simple 
interrelationships: 


In any year, t., net production (produced by labour, working with 
existing capital stocks) will be a specified amount, of which 75 per cent 
will be consumed and 25 per cent will appear as new equipment (state- 
ment 5). The ratio of this new equipment to the capital stocks will be 
6 per cent (statement c), and the whole of net production will be in 
magnitude 24 per cent (4 x 6 per cent) of capital stocks. Next year, t,, 
capital stocks will have increased by 6 per cent, which is to say (state- 
ment a), that net production, new investment and yearly consumption 
will each have increased 6 per cent over their counterparts in year to. 


*J. MILLER, op. cit., p. 124, n. 17. He observes, ‘...if Strumilin had begun by 
breaking down the (scarce) resources into the existing concrete derivatives of past 
accumulation . .. then he would not have calculated with an overall compound rate, 
because he would have seen immediately that only a portion (that applied in expanding 
reproduction) may be considered as multiplying itself’. 
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The 6 per cent increment to net production in year t,, divided by the 
new investment of year t), equals 24 per cent.° 

As a summary of the foregoing: The rate of growth of the national 
income (6 per cent) is equal to the planned new investment proportion 
(25 per cent) multiplied by the ratio of yearly net production to capital 
stock (24 per cent). 

Strumilin values physical goods — undergoing the general quan- 
titative expansion described — in terms of labour input, which remains 
constant (as we assumed) in a man-days-per-year sense. Consequently, 
the ‘labour’ value of each unit of the (expanding) national product falls 
—at 6 per cent. From one year to the next, a 6 per cent increment in 
real terms is identical to a zero increase in value; constancy in real terms 
denotes a 6 per cent loss in value. For example, when Strumilin’s 
project-maker must account for the full value of living labour as a con- 
stant through time, he is actually reckoning that labour will receive real 
wages which rise at 6 per cent. 

The critical contradiction within the model may now be taken up. 
Consider the following two paragraphs: 

(1) Strumilin identifies ‘accumulation’ with ‘new investment’ — with 
expanding reproduction, strengthening of defence, etc. There is no 
doubt that this new equipment which appears during the year is the 25 
per cent of the newly created value of that year’s labour input — i.e. is 
‘accumulation’.’ The project-maker allows for accumulation by ac- 
counting as wages paid to his workers only 75 per cent of the full value 
of living labour. 

(2) We observed above that all goods lose value at the same rate. The 
value of a machine at the end of any year is 94.34 per cent of what its 
value was at the beginning of the year.* Thus, at the end of a 20 year 
period, a machine originally worth 1000 labour units would be worth 


only 312 units. 312 units in the 2oth year stands for the same physical _ 


entity that 1000 units stood for in the 1st year, since Strumilin assumes 
that appropriate repairs will keep the asset up to its original physical 


6 Since (real) labour input is constant, one could say that Strumilin’s (real) marginal 
productivity of capital is constant, and equal to 24 per cent. Labour receives 75 per 
cent of this added product, therefore only 6 per cent may be considered a ‘return’ to 
capital which may be reinvested. The constancy of this marginal productivity under- 
lines the fact that he anticipates steady technical progress will counter any tendency for 
a falling marginal productivity of capital to accompany the increase in capital stock. 

7 Strumilin writes: ‘We shall assume, that in the capacity of an average rate of 
accumulation, under the aim of expanding reproduction, strengthening of defensive 
capacity, and of other needs in our country, there is recognized as a sufficient reckoning- 
off from the national income, 25 per cent of newly created value.’ (30) (The figures in 
brackets, when Strumilin is quoted, refer to the paragraphs of his article. This is the 
procedure used in J. Miller’s summary of Strumilin.) 

8 His formula for depreciation is: Cy = Co/(1 -+ .06)t, where Co is the value of the 
good at the beginning of the period, and C, at the end of t years. For the span of one 
year, the depreciation factor, 1/(1.06), equals .9434, which is multiplied by the value 
of the good at the beginning of that year. 
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operating capacity for the whole period of operation. Strumilin requires 
that the yearly loss in value be ‘transferred’ to other parts of the 
economy, where it appears as equivalently valued (new) real capital 
equipment. Only through ‘transferring’ this lost value to new capital 
(elsewhere) is it really not lost, but kept intact through the expansion of 
real capital in the economy, at 6 per cent. In other words, for the 
economy as a whole, the full value of aggregate capital stocks must be 
kept constant, by increasing stocks in real terms at 6 per cent per year, 
through the mechanism of ‘transferred value of investment’. 

Here is the contradiction: The increase in real capital under (2) is 
apparently meant to be distinct from the increase in real capital which 
appears under ‘newly created value’, in (1).° Strumilin writes, that 
‘compensation for loss in the value of embodied labcur (i.e. transferred 
value of investment)... is a resource for new investment... by the 
fact that its source is transferred, and not newly created value’. “Trans- 
ferred value’ is an ‘additional resource, apart from accumulation . . . The 
current investment of this new investment (alongside the continuing 
operation) of the old . . . serves the tasks of expanding reproduction .. .’ 
(35). (Italics and remarks in brackets, mine). On the basis of this quo- 
tation, new investment has two ‘sources’: (a) 6 per cent of the (real) 
magnitude of existing capital stocks, plus (b) 25 per cent of the (real) 
full-wage to labour. The ratio of this new investment [(a)+(b)] to 
existing capital stocks is greater than 6 per cent, since (a) alone is 6 
per cent of stocks; i.e. (real) capital is expanding at a rate greater than 6 
per cent. This rate is different from that of the other real parameters of 
the system (e.g. the 6 per cent increase in real wages, or the 6 per cent 
rise in labour productivity). Remember that goods must be valued in 
terms of ‘labour’ input, such that the labour value of each unit of (all) 
goods must fall uniformly at 6 per cent. We have not the space to explore 
this here. It is sufficient to say that compatibility of differential real 
growth with uniform (labour) value depreciation, in one system, raises 
many more questions of interrelationship than we are prepared to answer 
for Strumilin. In addition, his use of basic concepts — ‘newly created 
value’ and ‘accumulation”*® — would have to be revised. If paragraphs (1) 
and (2) must both be accepted, then his system breaks down — from 
purely internal contradictions. (There are several reasons why it may 
be said to be in contradiction with the external real world, but we are 
keeping our discussion within the confines of the model.) However, 


® We assumed, in effect, on page 335, that the same real capital was being described in 
two ways: i.e., as saving (‘accumulation’), and as investment (‘transferred value’) — 
each ‘net’. 

2° Can new capital equipment, over and above amortization of existing stocks, be 
thought of as not having been ‘accumulated’ by society? The new investment from 
transferred value is just such ‘non-accumulated’ net investment, according to the 
quotation above. 
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the model is consistent up to this point. Therefore, we prolong this con- 
sistency with our assumption: New investment in any year is at one 
and the same time: (a) a 6 per cent increment to real capital; (b) a zero 
increment to the (labour) value of real capital; (c) 25 per cent of newly 
created value; (d) accumulation; and (e) transferred value of investment. 
When (d) and (e) are used in the same context, we say that (d) refers to 
‘net saving’, and (e) to the obverse, ‘net investment’. 

The following, in our own words, is the problem which Strumilin’s 
project-maker faces: 

During the lifetime of a given investment, it will be worked by a fixed 
quantity of living labour, turning out a constant quantity of product. 
Simultaneously, national product rises. On the one hand, then, we have 
a contribution to national product which is constant, per worker in 
question, for as long as he works with the given asset. On the other hand, 
we have an expanding national product per worker everywhere — 
symbolized in the individual project-maker’s calculations by the rise in 
real wages. This concept is important. Each year current accumulation 
furnishes additional, improved capital equipment which is ‘combined’ 
with those amortized investments which have reached the end of their 
economic lives. The new equipment is much more productive per 
worker thereon than the national average; the scrapped equipment is 
much less productive per worker than the national average. Con- 
sequently, during its lifetime, an investment will pass from the relatively 
most productive to the least productive position — since the national 
average productivity per worker continues to rise, relative to the workers 
with any individual investment. In essence, the project-maker must 
compare this ‘constancy’ of the individual investment in production, 
with the ‘dynamics’ to which investments in the aggregate must give 
rise. His specific problem involves a choice between alternative 
investment variants, each capable of producing the same (constant) 
physical output per year; and he incorporates the dynamics of the system 
into these calculations by allowing for depreciation of the value of the 
constant real product, etc. Let us very briefly describe the effect of time 
on the input and output categories which he employs in projecting the 
operation of each investment variant. 


(1) Value of product falls at 6 per cent per year. (Real product per 
year is constant.) 


(II) Value of living labour is constant per year: 75 per cent is paid to 
labour for consumption, and 25 per cent is accounted for as 
accumulation — i.e. as saving. Accumulation thus derived is 
‘accumulation according to the norm’ (25 per cent). (Real labour 


11 One troublesome implication of the assumption appears in the cost structure of 
the enterprise. This will be considered below. 
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input per year is constant, but real wages and real saving rise at 
6 per cent per year.) 


(III) Value of materials (fuel, raw material, etc.) falls at 6 per cent per 
year. (Yearly raw material input is constant.) 


(IV) Value of original investment is accounted for through the 
mechanism of (a) transferred value of investment; and (5) non- 
recovered (i.e. not-yet-transferred) value of investment. 


One point must be made. At any date during operation, the value of 
the investment which has already been transferred (a) plus the value 
which remains to be transferred (5) equals the original value of the 
investment. Transferred value of investment is entered as a cost of 
operation each year. The project-maker must in addition allow for the 
fact that the original investment will have no scrap value when the whole 
period of operation is over. Therefore, any non-recovered value of 
investment which remains at this final date must also be reckoned as a 
cost at that time.** 

The project-maker arrives at a measure of the ‘effectiveness’ of a 
particular variant, by comparing the first component listed above (the 
value of the product) with an appropriate sum of the second, third and 
fourth components (the costs of operation). In order to make the com- 
parison for the whole period of operation’* (and not just for any one 
particular year) he employs a simple aggregate of the yearly magnitudes 
of each of the components in question. ** 

In the earlier years of operation, due to greater-than-average produc- 
tivity per value unit of living labour, the running expenses (i.e. all costs 
except the non-recovered value of investment) are well below the value 
of the product. The difference between the two is a positive figure which 
Strumilin calls ‘accumulation above the norm’. In setting his optimum 
time period of operation for the variant, Strumilin requires it to con- 
tinue in production right on through these years of excess 
accumulation. '® 

He selects as optimum, that period of time at the end of which 

12 The investment will be in its original physical condition when it is scrapped, and 
its ‘non-recovered’ value will in fact be its full, or replacement, value at that time. 
Therefore, when the project-maker assigns the non-recovered value to the cost 
category, he is amortizing the investment in full and at one stroke. } 

8 Up to this point, the length of the period of operation is unknown to the project- 
maker. His comparison of value of product with costs of operation should give him, 
among other things, a figure for the optimum time period of production. 

‘* Simple summation of inputs or outputs of different dates is possible because the 
‘rate of interest’ is zero. The rate-of-fall of the values of physical goods takes its place, 
in a sense, and makes the different values of the same good at different dates directly 
comparable, without further discounting. Cf. A. LERNER, The Economics of Control 
(Macmillan, New York, 1944), Chs. 20-21, where he discusses extensiv ely the implica- 
tions of a zero rate of interest. 


15 “Accumulation above the norm’ per year becomes negative along the way -— i.e. 
the enterprise requires a yearly ‘subsidy’. 
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aggregate costs of production (including ‘non-recovered value of invest- 
ment’) is just equal to aggregate value of product. At this point, since 
aggregate costs will be precisely covered, aggregate ‘accumulation above 
the norm’ will be zero. 

The project-maker then calculates the optimum time period of pro- 
duction for each variant. In Strumilin’s basic numerical example,** the 
optimum periods are 21, 22 and 23 years, for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
variant, respectively.'’ The variants are ‘identical,’ in the sense that 
aggregate cost equals aggregate value of product for each variant, when 
it is kept in production its optimum length of time. This identity is 
expressed by Strumilin’s ‘level of productivity’ index — i.e. aggregate 
value of product, divided by aggregate cost. The ‘level of productivity’ 
is ‘1’ at the end of 21, 22 and 23 years, respectively. Note that the 
aggregate cost component of this index does include ‘non-recovered 
value of investment’. In the indices which follow, he fails to account 
rigorously for this item, leading to a bias in favour of the largest variants. 
Strumilin states that these other indices make the third variant prefer- 
able: (Again, all terms are aggregative.) 

(1) ‘Social accumulation’ is greatest for the third variant. This 
expression combines (a) ‘accumulation according to the norm’, plus (6) 
accumulation above the norm’. Our correction: We have already shown 
that accumulation above the norm is zero for the optimum period of 
each variant. Strumilin actually arrives at a positive figure here, because 
he does not account for ‘non-recovered value of investment’ as a cost. 
When this is corrected, and, as a result, when accumulation above the 
norm reads zero, then this index says no more, than that each variant has 
accounted for precisely its required amount of accumulation, according 
to the norm of 25 per cent of the value of its living labour. 

(2) The ‘efficiency of living labour’ index is higher for the third 
variant. This index is ‘net value of product’/‘full value of living labour’. 
He defines ‘net value of product’ as (aggregate) value of product, minus 
value of materials, minus transferred value of investment. Our cor- 
rection: Again, since he does not account for non-recovered value of 
investment, by including it in those investment costs subtracted from 
the value of product, he introduces a bias in the numerator of the index 
in favour of the third variant. When we make this correction, the index 
is identical, for the 21, 22 and 23 year periods, respectively. 

(3) ‘General resources for expanding reproduction’ are largest for the 
third variant. This expression combines (a) ‘accumulation according to 
the norm’, plus (0) ‘transferred value of investment’, plus (c) ‘accumula- 


16 Cf. J. MILLER, op. cit., p. 121. He gives a one paragraph summary of this example. 
1” The variants originally ‘cost’ 1000, 1500 and 2000 labour units, respectively, with 
appropriate savings in current outlays (living labour) for the more expensive ones, 
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tion above the norm’ (calculated the same way he did for the first index, 
above), minus (d) ‘non-recovered value of investment’. Our correction: 
(From the remarks made above about the first index, you see im- 
mediately that (c) and (d) cancel each other out.)'* What does it mean, 
then, to add the other two: ‘accumulation according to the norm’ and 
‘transferred value of investment’? If our assumption in this connection is 
accepted, then this index is the result of adding ‘savings’ to ‘investment’ 
— i.e. adding the same real quantity to itself — and is therefore meaning- 
less.** 

The conceptual basis for index (3) was the subject of our discussion on 
page oo. If net investment (for the economy as a whole, and as a ‘cost’ _ 
to the enterprise) is the sum of accumulation and transferred value, then 
what we concluded there necessarily follows: (1) His use of these terms, 
and others, is not mutually consistent, from a definitional standpoint. 
(2) Differential (real) rates of growth logically result, when this assump- 
tion about ‘dual sources’ of net investment is combined with his other 
assumptions. (3) Differential (real) rates of growth simply cannot be 
expressed by individual value depreciations which proceed at the same 
rate, relative to each other. 

It is his ‘dual resources of new investment’ assumption which breaks 
up the model, so to speak. Faced with this contradiction in Strumilin’s 
text, we chose to substitute for the fatal concept, our own assumption 
concerning the identity of accumulation and transferred value. This was 
done with the observation that it harmonized with the model, which had 
been internally consistent up to that point. After the indices had been 
brought into line through suitable corrections, we found that his 
project-maker had at least a method for determining the optimum time 


18'The reader who has worked with Strumilin’s tables (his figures are given for 
whole years, not fractions thereof) will have noticed that non-recovered value of 
investment and accumulation above the norm are not precisely equal at 21 years. 
Rather, this equality is reached about a half-year later, through continuous deprecia- 
tion. But Strumilin uses the word ‘approximately’ in dealing with these time periods, 
and we shall go along with him in so referring to them. 

18 Under our assumption, how do we account for the fact that both ‘net savings’ 
and ‘net investment’, as we call them, actually do appear, each separately and in full, 
in the cost structure of the enterprise? Can we, in effect, escape the conclusion that 
they are accounted for additively merely by inclusion successively in aggregate cost? 
Certainly not, if ‘values’ correspond to the ‘prices’ of Soviet economic life. A. ZAUBER- 
MAN, Op. cit., p. 8, writes, ‘He operates rather enigmatically with labour value ‘‘units”’; 
it appears, however, that what he really has in mind, to all intents and purposes, is 
simply actual wages and “release prices” in the Soviet industry, though both the 
former and the latter are admittedly only ‘‘planning categories” which deviate from 
the “true” labour unit value’. On the other hand, Strumilin might have had in mind 
some other rationale for his ‘labour’ valuation, such that the following interpretation 
would be acceptable: In order that both social accumulation and effective use of capital 
might be brought individually and directly to bear on the projection problem, his 
model is built so as to include both at the enterprise level, by means of a ‘fictitious’ 
accounting formula for the project-maker — fictitious only by the fact that net saving 
and net investment are both included, but ostensibly realistic, in that projected (real) 
growth in the economy is at the same time somehow reflected in valuation. 
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period of production of investment variants. But several questions 
remain: Why is he unable to select one of the three variants as the most 
effective? Does not the fact that their time periods of production differ 
offer a basis for selection? Also, why was the project-maker required to 
bypass years of excess accumulation in arriving at the optimum period? 
He could easily suitably have shortened the periods of production so that 
one variant, in its ‘best’ period, from this standpoint, contributed most 
to ‘accumulation above the norm’.*® 

The answers to the question lies in the fact that the values of physical 
goods remain in fixed relation to one another — falling together at the 
same rate — and that he implicitly assumes that this fall will actually be 
carried out in the individual case, in the future. The upshot of uniformly 
falling values which actually take place (i.e. which are not just the best 
estimates of what an uncertain future will hold in the way of value 
changes) is to perpetuate into the future, the particular balance of 
productive forces which exist ‘today’. In addition, it renders the future 
perfectly certain, in the individual case. Here is a ‘stationary’ state 
which is at the same time a ‘dynamic’ state; the only difference lies in the 
existence of net investment — a clear contradiction in terms. (Complex, 
dynamic, economic development in any society implies an absence of 
any ‘stationary’ interrelationships, except in particular instances, over a 
period of time.) However, when Strumilin does combine accumulation 
and uniform falling prices into one system, he must require that each 
individual unit accumulate at precisely the going rate, since this nation- 
wide rate was set with the ‘fixed’ value relationships in mind. If each 
project-maker (i.e. all project-makers) decided to accumulate at a rate 
above the norm, by shortening the period of production, it would be 
tantamount to a planning decision to accumulate at a faster rate. There- 
fore, project-makers must accumulate at exactly the stated rate because 
they have already made up their ‘collective’ minds to do so. In this 
perfectly certain world, the project-maker can answer only one question 
about a variant whose aggregate costs are at some time less than aggre- 
gate value of product: What is the optimum time period? (If aggregate 
cost is always greater than aggregate value of product, the variant will 
presumably be rejected.) Beyond that, perfect certainty of the future 
gives the model no basis for choosing between variants of different 
optimum time periods. 

Warren W. Eason 

The Johns Hopkins University 


20 The Nordvik variant (cf. J. MILLER, op. cit., pp. 121-2) is selected by this very 
means. At the end of thirty years of operation, its aggregate cost is still below the 
aggregate value of product. If operation were prolonged several years, the cost and 
value of product would be equalized, and the variant would be judged identical to 
Pavlodar, according to the (corrected) indices. 
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ASPECTS OF SOVIET AND AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY 


THE articles by Chernakov and Yaroshevsky on Soviet and American 
psychology respectively,’ raise important questions for contemporary 
psychology. The periodical intellectual house-cleanings in the Soviet 
Union would seem to have resulted in a satisfactory programmatic 
statement of the nature of ‘dialectical psychology’. 

On the credit side Soviet psychologists would seem to have accom- 
plished at last the revolution in thinking necessary to overcome the 
Cartesian dualism, a revolution which we bourgeois psychologists seem to _ 
be incapable of compassing, except in words.* The difference reflected 
in the definitions of psychology acceptable to the two groups of workers 
— ‘psychology is the positive science of behaviour and experience’ 
(Thouless, 10) and ‘psychology is the science of the psyche in develop- 
mental action’ (Blonsky, 3) — reflects the deep cleavage that exists. It 
will perhaps be profitable to explore this cleavage and to characterize the 
differences between Soviet and Non-Soviet psychology in more detail. 

To a sympathetic outsider Soviet psychology seems to contain a larger 
proportion of deduction than he is accustomed to find in an inductive 
science. The primary concern of the Soviet psychologist would seem to 
consist in making the assumptions underlying his techniques and pro- 
cedures as explicit as it is humanly possible to do. This is done, not on 
the basis of experimental inquiry, but of the realities of Soviet life. For 
a non-Soviet psychologist on the other hand, the historical and political 
nuances associated with a method or theory are largely irrelevant. 
American, and British, psychology is notoriously eclectic — one 
American in fact proudly proclaims his theory ‘eclecticism’ (Boring). 
In the Soviet Union, however, this would appear to be a term of abuse, 
indicating that the person to whom it refers is not intellectually com- 
petent, since he has not deliberately examined the assumptions under- 
lying his borrowings. It is assumed by Soviet critics that assumptions 
in such cases must be mutually contradictory, and partake of the nature 
of the ultimate political tendency of the system from which the borrow- 
ing is made. 

For example, for the Soviet psychologist, the demonstration of 
Freud’s borrowings from Nietzsche (5) and Schopenhauer (6) finally dis- 
poses of the claims of psycho-analysis to be scientific, whereas for the 
non-Soviet psychologist these debts are almost completely irrelevant. 
The latter, if he were arguing from a dialectical standpoint, would 
emphasize the dynamic aspects of Freud’s theories, the contribution to 

1 Reported in Soviet Studies, 3, pp. 218ff. 

2 1 am using bourgeois as an antonym of Soviet with no tendentious purpose. 
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diagnostic and therapeutic method, and the elucidation of the so-called 
Freudian ‘mechanisms’ as Freud’s contributions to psychological 
science. The emphasis on irrationalism, the subjectivism of certain of 
Freud’s theories and his illicit generalization from atypical groups 
represent the negative aspect which can be left to the process of present 
and future investigation to correct. 

This attitude may reflect a certain remoteness from life and a lack of 
social responsibility on the part of the bourgeois psychologist, since it is 
precisely the irrationalism and other negative aspects of Freudianism 
which are popularized by less reputable writers. But he would deny, 
with all the emphasis at his disposal, that there exists a deep-seated 
conspiracy ‘to destroy consciousness’ because it partakes of class- 
consciousness in this epoch of proletarian revolution — a conspiracy of 
which he is supposed to be an active member. The deliberate and 
conscious alignment of the Soviet psychologist with the purposes of his 
society, and the failure by the bourgeois scientist to recognize that there 
are values greater than his search for ‘abstract’ truth are the fruitful 
cause of mutual recriminations which prove little beyond the fact that 
critics are arguing from different premises due to differences of history 
and personal experience. 

That these differences provide occasion for misunderstanding is 
brought out by the extract from Chernakov. The concept of ‘reflection’, 
based on the Marxist-Leninist theory of human development, is much 
more subtle than appears in translation in this extract. Dialectic 
psychology has overcome in principle the main defect of mechanical 
materialism which centres round the understanding of this concept of 
reflection. Emotions, the will, perceptions, concepts — these are all 
reflections of objective reality. But there has been a dialectic transforma- 
tion on the subjective side — processes of selection, association, 
ratiocination, and other types of modification are represented in 
consciousness. There is the suggestion in English, but not in the 
Leninist conception of ‘reflection’, that every psychic movement 
depends on specific environmental stimuli (1, 2). 

It is important to emphasize in this connection that although the 
stress in Soviet psychology is laid on the social determination of the 
psyche, Soviet psychology is psychology, and not sociology. The 
object of study is the individual, but the individual in a social context. 
That other dualism which non-Soviet psychology recognizes in the 
distinction between individual and social psychology would seem to 
have disappeared. The fact that ‘the individual peculiarities of per- 
sonality’ are the end-purpose also of non-Soviet psychologists perhaps 
indicates that there are possibilities of a rapprochement. It is sympto- 
matic of American ‘eclecticism’ that American psychologists seem to be 
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prepared to learn whatever there is to be learnt from Soviet psycholo- 
gists. Sectionalism and particularism are tendencies which are on the 
way out in bourgeois psychology. It is claimed that in an inductive 
science, such as psychology has become, observations, even of the most 
atypical of human groups, can be utilized, after suitable modification in 
the light of operational criticism, in building up a science of man. 
American psychology is taken by the Americans to have come of age 
insofar as it recognizes the necessity of achieving a synthesis of schools 
which formally seem to be opposed to each other, but which in content 
are complementary. 

A criticism of the Yaroshevsky critique would be to point out that 
the contemporary American psychology being discussed is the psycho- 
logy of twenty-thirty years ago. The ‘new’ schools of psycho-analysis 
mentioned were initiated by the defection of Adler in rg1o and the 
publication of Jung’s Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido in 1912 (7); 
American psychology gave up McDougall’s theory of instincts in the 
1920’s (4); Behaviourism in the crude Watsonian form dealt with by 
Yaroshevsky has been dead as the dodo for a comparable period; the 
investigations of hysteria mentioned were reported on in 1893; the idea 
that the IQ is supposed to measure all the capabilities of man and 
remains constant no matter what the environment, exists only in 
Yaroshevsky’s mind. The picture of American psychology he presents 
is vulgarized and distorted, resembling nothing so much as the fantastic 
caricatures of our own avid popularizers of this science. 

The difficulty in confuting the critique of Yaroshevsky lies in the 
difference in the nature of the apparatus criticus recognized by Soviet 
and non-Soviet science. The method of evaluation used by Yaro- 
shevsky, in common with other Soviet critics, lies in the reduction of 
the work of the psychologist in question to one of half a dozen or so 
basic shibboleths. For example, McDougall taught that there were 
certain hereditary impulses or instincts in man. This is Weismannism- 
Morganism (the nature of the reduction is not very clear in this case 
since Soviet psychology would seem to recognize innate characteristics). 
But this system of thought is idealist and metaphysical; therefore 
McDougall can be ignored. 

In contrast, it might be pointed out that McDougall also believed in 
the inheritance of acquired characters, and carried out striking experi- 
ments with rats to prove it, when Lysenko was first becoming interested 
in these questions. But this idea—of the inheritance of acquired 
characters — does not belong to the Weismannist-Morganist ‘constella- 
tion’. (Indeed Morgan himself believed in the hereditary nature of 
acquired modifications as against Weismann.) In other words, to a 
non-Soviet psychologist, McDougall, like the others mentioned by 
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name in the critique, was a highly individualized investigator whose 
opinions were not moulded by certain integrated scientific credos, in 
such fashion that belief in one doctrine automatically implied belief in 
others. The only credo he was not prepared to abandon in the light of 
further experience was the belief in the method of induction-deduction, 
that is, the method of experimental verification of scientific theories. 
This belief and the belief that a positive science of man is possible, is 
perhaps the only one common to all contemporary American and other 
psychologists. In fact, it is a contradiction in terms to speak of ‘Ameri- 
can psychology’ as though there were a single school with the same 
methods, problems and aims. 

It is true, and the fact is recognized by competent workers in this field, 
that pragmatic (or to use the current American term — ‘operational’ (9) 
procedures have to be justified from the standpoint of basic philosophy. 
To the extent that basic assumptions are not examined in the evaluation 
of experimental results will the theories erected on their basis be 
erroneous. Operationism is one contemporary American method of 
attempting to characterize these assumptions. 

The principles of dialectic psychology have been well and truly laid.(8) 
It remains to evaluate the practical results which will proceed from the 
transformation of principles into observation and experiment. If 
American practice without theory is blind, it is also important to 
remember that Soviet theory without practice can become sterile. 
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REVIEWS 
RUSSIAN AND GERMAN COMMUNISM 


RuTH FIscHEer: Stalin and German Communism. A Study in the 
Origins of the State Party. Harvard University Press (London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948; 687 pp. 42s. net. 


Mrs. Ruth Fischer’s book earns the attention of serious students by 
two features which distinguish it from a majority of the books of ex- 
Communists recently published in the United States. It is an authentic | 
work, not written up by some literary ‘ghost’ to comply with current 
journalistic standards (though there is more than a touch of journalism 
about its would-be topical title and sub-title); and its author really played 
a significant part in the events she describes, so that she is not under the 
continuous temptation to inflate her own importance. Other defects of 
her ex-Communist fellow-writers she does, however, share. At a distance 
of more than twenty years from the events her memory sometimes mis- 
leads her on questions of fact or proportion. Her narrative reflects 
throughout strong biases both from the controversies in which she parti- 
cipated within the Party and from understandable resentments against 
those who eventually beat her and drove her out. Finally, like other 
ex-Communists seeking at the present time to rehabilitate themselves in 
the United States, she is probably subject to the psychological impulse 
to work her passage by a rather more than 100 per cent endorsement of 
current American attitudes: this may help to explain a constant 
emphasis on Stalin’s sinister role which has little to justify it in the 
period and context of which she is writing. Mrs. Fischer played a 
game whose rules she knew, accepted and applied rigorously to others; 
she does not claim the reader’s sympathy because she lost. But all this 
makes it extraordinarily difficult to extricate evidence of value from the 
layers of prejudice in which it is encased. 

Mrs. Fischer was one of the founders of the Austrian Communist Party 
in the autumn of 1918 and joined the German Communist Party (K.P.D.) 
when she came to Berlin from Vienna in the summer of 1919. By 1922 
she had risen to a position of sufficient importance to become a German 
delegate to the fourth congress of Comintern — her first visit to 
Moscow; and from that time she was one of the leaders of the party, 
and specifically of its ‘Left’ wing. From 1924 to 1926 she was a member 
of the executive committee of Comintern (I.K.K.I.); in 1926 she joined 
the Zinovievite opposition and was expelled from I.K.K.I. and from 
the Party. The thesis which Mrs. Fischer more or less explicitly and 
consistently maintains in her book is that the bankruptcy of the K.P.D. 
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was the result of constant interference from Moscow; that Moscow not 
only bore a primary responsibility for the rise of Hitler but set the 
pattern of Hitler’s ‘state party’; and that Stalin was the malignant wire- 
puller who made all these marionettes dance. Now it can be fairly 
argued that, after 1928, the influence of Comintern drove an enfeebled 
and dispirited K.P.D. along lines which fatally assisted Hitler’s rise to 
power, and that the responsibility for this tragic blunder rests, directly 
or indirectly, on Stalin. But this picture, whether true or only half-true, 
has no relevance to the period of which Mrs. Fischer is writing. From 
1920 onwards there was a constant come and go and flow of argument 
between Berlin and Moscow. But until the middle twenties there was 
rarely or never a single Comintern line, or a situation in which ‘Moscow’ 
dictated to ‘Berlin’. As late as 1925, when Comintern did express a 
collective opinion on the desirability of withdrawing the Communist 
candidate from the presidential election in order to keep Hindenburg 
out, the K.P.D. acted against its advice (and Mrs. Fischer on this 
occasion supported the ‘interference’ of Moscow against the majority 
of her own party!). Finally, Stalin played no part at all in these events 
till the late summer of 1923, when the K.P.D. was already divided 
beyond repair, and no decisive part till 1926. Mrs. Fischer, influenced 
partly by emotional prejudices and partly by the need to make out a case, 
has read back into the early period conditions and assumptions valid 
only for a much later stage; and this fundamental distortion presents 
far more serious pitfalls for the student than minor errors of detail. 
The story begins with Radek, who, in the privileged cell of a Berlin 
prison in 1919, received representatives of almost every shade of 
German opinion from extreme Left to extreme Right. Here Mrs. 
Fischer is at her best; for, while she does not like Radek, she feels no 
particular urge to make a case against him. Newly arrived in Berlin, 
she obtained through a Swiss radical a permit from the German War 
Ministry to visit Radek — already a significant link; and within a few 
weeks she was carrying a confidential communication from Radek to 
Paul Levi, the K.P.D. leader. It was in the autumn of 1919 that Radek 
first discussed the idea of an alliance between Soviet Russia and 
Weimar Germany against the West, which meant, in terms of German 
politics, that the K.P.D. should attempt to take a lead in ‘national’ 
resistance to the Versailles treaty. At no time were communications 
between Berlin and Moscow so slender and precarious as in 1919 and the 
first part of 1920. It is improbable that the Soviet leaders knew in any 
detail what Radek was saying in Kerlin; it is certain that Lenin in his 
famous pamphlet of April 1920 (after Radek’s return to Moscow) on 
The Infantile Disease of ‘Leftism’ in Communism fiercely attacked the 
Radek line, though without mentioning Radek. But Radek’s day was 
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to come. The Polish war of the summer of 1920 and the attitude of the 
western allies, equally uncompromising to both the ‘outcast’ powers, 
brought Chicherin and the Narkomindel (Soviet Foreign Office) on to 
Radek’s side; and the policy which culminated in the Rapallo treaty was 
hammered out in the winter of 1921-22. The parallel policy for 
Comintern was the ‘united front’ slogan first proclaimed in December 
1921; for the K.P.D. it meant an attempt to form a ‘Left’ coalition in 
Germany on a platform of resistance to Versailles. 

Mrs. Fischer is probably right in saying that the Rapallo treaty came 
as a surprise to the German party; Soviet foreign policy was not a 
matter which Moscow was likely to discuss with foreign Communists. 
But she is wrong in suggesting that it was unwelcome to the party as a 
whole; the critical comment which she quotes from a minor Communist 
spokesman was quite untypical. What did cause trouble was the notion 
of a ‘united front’ with other German parties. This was enthusiastically 
advocated by the Right wing of the K.P.D., now led by Meyer and 
Brandler, with the encouragement of Radek, and as keenly opposed 
by a small Left group led by Mrs. Fischer and Maslow. The split was 
vegarded with alarm in Moscow, and Lenin even wrote a letter suggest- 
ing that Maslow (a Russian by origin), who seemed to be the stormy 
petrel of the affair, should be transferred to Moscow for two years in 
the interests of concord at Berlin. But how little this represented a 
decision by Moscow to back the German ‘Right’ against the Left was 
shown when the issue came at the congress of Comintern in November 
1922. Mrs. Fischer defended the ‘Left’ view; and Lenin himself, 
followed by Zinoviev, Bukharin and even Radek, rejected any disciplin- 
ary action against the Left. The sole interference of Moscow was an 
attempt, as Mrs. Fischer admits, ‘to amalgamate the various elements of 
the German party’, or, as she puts it elsewhere, ‘to keep the line of the 
German party fluid and to prevent a split’. 

More crucial is Mrs. Fischer’s treatment of the abortive insurrection 
of October 1923 which finally sealed the fate of the K.P.D. as an active 
factor in German politics. She opens her story with a dramatic perora- 
tion to the preceding chapter: 


In a sharp turn the Politburo decided to organize the uprising in 
Germany, to put a staff of several thousand military experts at the disposal 
of the German party, to accord it unlimited financial help. A definite 
time-table was set. For the first time General Secretary Stalin used his 
new authority to intervene in German affairs. 


Mrs. Fischer even provides a motive for this ‘sharp turn’. The Strese- 
mann cabinet had taken office in the middle of August 1923 with a 
mandate to end ‘passive resistance’ against the Ruhr occupation and 
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come to terms with the West. This so alarmed ‘the Politburo leaders’ 
(Stalin!) that they ‘interrupted their holidays in the Caucasus in order to 
deal with’ the new situation. 

Now all this is little more than a historical roman a these. It was 
notorious that in the summer of 1923 sharp divisions occurred in the 
K.P.D. on Radek’s so-called ‘Schlageter policy’, which aimed at 
drawing even extreme German nationalists and Nazis into the united 
front on the anti-Versailles platform. The K.P.D. Left countered by 
seeking to organize a party ‘anti-Fascist day’ for Sunday, July 2gth. 
Neither Radek nor his friends in the party (of whom Brandler at least 
was lukewarm about the ‘Schlageter policy’, confining his enthusiasm 
for a ‘united front’ to the Social Democrats) could openly oppose this 
project; and an issue arose only when the police prohibited street 
demonstrations, thus limiting the proposed ‘day’ to indoor meetings. 
The question on which the party now divided and on which the advice 
of Comintern appears to have been sought was whether to obey or to 
defy the police order. Unfortunately Comintern was as much divided 
as the K.P.D. Mrs. Fischer’s contribution to the episode is a single 
sentence which, appearing out of the context and out of the proper 
chronology, can only puzzle the uninitiated reader, but provides an 
item of fresh evidence for the specialist: ‘Zinoviev, and with him 
Bukharin, had recommended street demonstrations against the 
fascists’ (p. 305). Stalin and the majority counselled caution; and, 
with Moscow thus divided, caution prevailed in Berlin. The result in 
terms of the Russian party was a victory for Stalin (and Radek) over 
Zinoviev. It was, however, a minor affair. Neither the German ‘Left’ 
nor Zinoviev and Bukharin were at this moment thinking in terms of 
immediate revolution. 

But the situation in Germany developed fast; and, with the outbreak 
of the ‘Cuno strike’ in Berlin on August roth, revolution seemed just 
round the corner and waiting for a leader. The call to organize revolu- 
tion was now heard both in the K.P.D. (where, as usual, counsels were 
divided) and in Moscow. What happened next has been the subject 
of endless dispute. It is certain that Trotsky became the ardent advocate 
on an immediate revolutionary coup in Germany; that Zinoviev followed 
him rather half-heartedly; that Brandler, the leader of the K.P.D., 
accepted the project more half-heartedly still; that Russian aid, though 
promised and given, bore no relation to Mrs. Fischer’s fairy-tale of 
‘several thousand military experts’ and ‘unlimited financial help’; and, 
finally, that Brandler and the party leadership, having failed to secure 
the expected support of the Saxon Social-Democrats, called off the 
whole affair at the last moment — but too late to prevent a rising in 
Hamburg which was suppressed with much bloodshed. But where did 
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Stalin stand? There is extant a letter written by him to Zinoviev, which 
was published by Zinoviev in 1927 (it is reproduced both by Trotsky in 
his Stalin and by Mrs. Fischer), and which concludes after a lengthy 
argument: ‘In my opinion, the Germans should be curbed, not spurred 
on.’ The letter is unfortunately omitted from Stalin’s Collected Works, 
and nobody appears to have dated it more precisely than ‘August 1923’. 
But internal evidence makes it probable that it relates to the situation 
which arose in Germany out of the Cuno strike. Everything else is 
conjecture. Trotsky’s version that a promising revolutionary enter- 
prise was killed by Stalin’s obstruction can at least rely on Stalin’s 
August letter to Zinoviev; Mrs. Fischer’s version that Stalin, suddenly 
reversing his August line, was responsible for driving the K.P.D. 
into a hopeless venture rests on no evidence at all — not even on that 
of the official apologists who rashly defended him against Trotsky’s 
accusation. Mr. Deutscher in his recent biography writes that Stalin 
‘ceased to air his scepticism and kept in the background’. This at any 
rate fits in with the facts and the probabilities better than the airy 
constructions of Trotsky and Mrs. Fischer, and does not necessarily 
conflict with the fact that Stalin as Secretary-General must have been 
closely concerned with the routine preparation for the coup. 

The main course of events which led to Mrs. Fischer’s expulsion can 
be clearly charted, and allowance made for the bias with which some 
of them are recorded. The fiasco of October 1923 had brought the 
German ‘Left’ to the leadership of the K.P.D., and Mrs. Fischer and 
Maslow were soon drawn into the faction struggles in Moscow. Stalin 
came out at this time as the patron of the German ‘Left’ against both 
Radek who attempted to defend Brandler and Zinoviev who wished to 
form a centre group; and Maslow enjoyed Stalin’s protection in an 
episode of which Mrs. Fischer gives a somewhat grudging account 
(pp. 361-4). In February 1925 Stalin made his first overture to Maslow. 
At the begirining of the month he had given an interview with a German 
Communist which appeared in Pravda. Its gist was not, as Mrs. Fischer 
says, to “express his deep concern about the decrease in communist 
electoral support’, but to deprecate heresy-hunting and expulsions 
from the K.P.D.; and Maslow wrote to Stalin to protest, not against 
Stalin’s ‘interference’ in German party affairs (nobody thought at 
that time in such terms), but against what Maslov interpreted as a move 
towards reconciliation with Brandler. Thus encouraged Stalin wrote a 
long letter to Maslow (the original Russian text is in Stalin’s collected 
works) which was clearly intended as a proposal for an alliance with the 
German Left against both Trotsky and Zinoviev. 

Mrs. Fischer’s story of this exchange is sufficiently tendentious to 
Suggest a strong element of hindsight in the final verdict: “We inter- 
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preted Stalin’s offer as a danger signal for Zinoviev and decided to 
support him, for we were agreed that if Zinoviev was removed from the 
Comintern he would be supplanted by the most arrogant and anti- 
foreign type of Russian’. But at any rate the overture was not accepted. 
The next step was the ‘open letter’ of September 1st, 1925, from the 
Executive Committee of Comintern to the K.P.D. condemning errors 
committed by Maslow and Ruth Fischer and virtually demanding 
their exclusion from the leadership of the party. It is reasonable to 
regard this as Stalin’s reply to the rejection of his February offer. But 
there is no good evidence to support Mrs. Fischer’s statement that 
Zinoviev signed it unwillingly; and there was more support for it in 
the German party than her version suggests. It was not till December 
1925, when the ‘Leningrad opposition’ had suffered a humiliating 
defeat at the Fourteenth Party Congress, that Mrs. Fischer had the 
discussion with Zinoviev — ‘the first one uncomplicated by Bolshevik 
rhetoric’ — which led to the conclusion of an alliance frankly directed 
against Stalin. It was thus that when Stalin made a fresh approach to 
Mrs. Fischer in February 1926 and ‘promised me his full support in 
Germany if I withdrew from Zinoviev’, it was already too late. Mrs. 
Fischer had hitched her wagon to Zinoviev’s star and went into eclipse 
with him. The last and bitterest blow came when, after her expulsion, 
she attempted to organize a Zinovievite opposition in Germany, only to 
be disavowed by Zinoviev who seized this moment for his act of 
recantation. 

In reviewing a book of these dimensions (it runs to nearly 700 large 
pages), it has been possible to examine only a few central episodes for 
the purpose of throwing some light on its value and shortcomings as a 
source for the history of the Communist International. Rarely has so 
large a mass of detailed and apparently first-hand information on the 
subject been placed at the disposal of the student; but rarely has the 
test of reliability been so difficult to apply. Even where no obvious 
reason for bias exists, Mrs. Fischer’s judgments are often of a nature to 
shock any moderately critical reader. Personal antipathy to Klara 
Zetkin may explain (though not excuse) the insinuation that when 
Zetkin’s papers were seized by the German frontier police this was done 
‘undoubtedly with her tacit agreement’ (p. 178). But what can one 
make of the suggestion that J. D. Gregory of the British Foreign Office, 
subsequently involved in the famous ‘francs case’, was in the pay of the 
G.P.U. which forged the ‘Zinoviev letter’, apparently at Stalin’s 
behest (pp. 461-3)? or that, before the appearance of Dimitrov at the 
Reichstag fire trial, an agreement for his release had been concluded 
with his cognizance between the G.P.U. and the Gestapo (p. 309)? or 
that Comintern agents provoked the German police to arrest Maslow 
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in Berlin in 1924 and sought at the same moment to bring about her 
own arrest in England (pp. 400-1)? But enough has perhaps been said 
to show that, while no serious student of Comintern affairs can neglect 
this book, it will be handled with the most caution, as well as the most 
profit, by those who are most at home in this exacting field. How far it 
may mislead the layman is unconsciously betrayed in the brief introduc- 
tion by Professor Sidney Fay, the doyen of Harvard historians, but not 
hitherto much versed in the intricacies of Russian and German 
Cemmunism. 
E. H. Carr 


AN EAST GERMAN RECORD OF SOVIET LEARNED 
PUBLICATIONS 


Sowjetwissenschaft, edited by Professors J. Kuczynsky and W. Steinitz, on 
behalf of the Gesellschaft fuer Deutsch-Sowjetische Freundschaft, Verlag 
Kultur und Fortschritt, Berlin W. 8, Kanonierstr. 10, four annual issues, 
15 DM. 


This publication is important because it provides an additional opportunity 
for obtaining the original text of Soviet learned publications in a Western 
language. The selection is intended to cover all fields of learning, including 
mathematics, medicine, geology, etc., in roughly 1000 pp. per annum. The 
articles are generally published in full; between a quarter and a third of the 
issues is devoted to the social sciences, and a little less to other fields, such as 
biology and the recent discussion on that subject, which have some bearing 
on the social sciences. Sowjetwissenschaft thus disposes of more space for the 
publication of Russian sociological material of an academic character than 
does Soviet Studies, or even the Current Digest of the Soviet Press. It does not, 
however, contain any summaries and as most of the articles selected are fairly 
long, it is not always possible to cover all important developments equally 
fully. 

A balanced composition of a publication such as Sowjetwissenschaft largely 
depends on the way in which articles are selected. The Current Digest selects 
articles mainly with a view to illustrating trends in contemporary history; 
Soviet Studies chooses its material to illustrate characteristics, and changes in 
the attitude of Soviet society; Sowjetwissenschaft stresses achievements in the 
social and natural sciences. This does not mean that it completely neglects 
the element of discussion in Soviet academic life. Although the journal started 
publication at the beginning of 1948, i.e. before the Party decision on the 
biology discussion, yet Sowjetwissenschaft did not publish any contribution 
to that discussion made by Lysenko’s opponents; on the other hand the journal 
published documentation, until then not available in any Western language, 
on the basic issues and controversies in Soviet legal theory. Readers will have 
fairly good translations of important material; but they will find that some of 
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the most important developments in Soviet thought’ are not always presented 
in their historical connection. 

For example, the reader of Sowjetwissenschaft found a well-selected excerpt 
from Strogovich’s book on The Problem of Material Truth in Criminal 
Procedure in No. 1, 1948, and Tadevosyan’s critical article in No. 3, 1948.' 
He will thus understand the problem discussed but, as the structure of the 
periodical excludes explanatory notes and comments from the editors, he is 
hardly likely to have grasped the general setting and connection of the dis. 
cussion. In this case, the problem discussed is familiar to every experienced 
Western lawyer; but in No. 1, 1949 we find an article by W. J. Livshits on the 
problem of eventual intention (published in the original in 1947) which con- 
cludes with the statement that the problem has immediate practical im- 
plications, the discussion of which, however, lies outside the author’s 
immediate intention. As the readers of Sowjetwissenschaft learn from the 
article, eventual intention is an aspect of guilty action characterized by 
the fact that certain possible and likely consequences of the criminal action, 
though not directly envisaged, were admitted by the defendant. Livshits’s 
readers in the U.S.S.R. know very well that the concept of eventual intention 
played quite a decisive part in the development of Soviet Criminal Law, and 
especially in its application in the purges.* They can therefore appreciate his 
argument; but the readers of Sowjetwissenschaft may not have this knowledge. 
Therefore even the best translation of such an article is inadequate, if it 
is not accompanied by the necessary notes. The editors of the journal share 
the basic conviction of the authors whose work they reproduce, that every 
argument should be interpreted in the social setting in which it is made. 
They should therefore consider whether the merits of publishing material 
without comment are so great as to compensate for the obvious short- 
comings of such a policy. If it is their task to convey to readers living in 
a different society what happens in the intellectual life of the U.S.S.R., no 
useful purpose is served if the differences between the two societies are 
blurred. 

The last issue available (No. 3, 1949) was published late in 1949. It does 
_ not as yet contain anything on the anti-Cosmopolitan drive, which is obviously 

all-important even for an East German reader’s understanding of the setting 
in which the publications originate. In particular some of the discussions 


1 The reviewer had the first seven issues of the journal, vol. 1948, and the first three 
issues of 1949. There was considerable delay in the publication of 3/1949, but there 
is no mention in it of the anti-‘cosmopolitan’ drive. It contains inter alia a discussion 
on ideological issues in astronomy (evidently a repercussion of the biology discussion 
in the field of cosmogony). 

? Cf. my report published in Soviet Studies, No. 3. 

>Cf. my Soviet Legal Theory, pp. 115, 209-10, 225. The concept of ‘eventual 
intention’ was introduced into the definition of counter-revolutionary sabotage by the 
18th Plenum of the Supreme Court in 1928, i.e. when the main crisis of industrializa- 
tion started, and was repealed in December 1938, when the excesses of the purges had 
to be curbed. For a defendant technician or manager, the difference between criminal 
negligence in fulfilling his official duties, and characterization of his offence as having 
caused grave detriment to the state, which he admitted at least as a possible conse- 
quence of his behaviour, meant the difference between having committed a non- 
political, and a counter-revolutionary crime; this might be a difference of life and death. 
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on history reported in the journal, though highly meritorious in themselves, 
must have been regarded as obsolete by the time of publication. There is no 
reason why some of the journals dealing with Soviet intellectual developments 
should not emphasize the element of continuity, just as others are mainly 
interested in the element of change; but it is obviously the main task of these 
journals to help their readers to understand the reasons of change in so far as 
they can be derived from internal developments in the sciences concerned. 
To some extent the editors of Sowjetwissenschaft do realize this: we get, for 
example, ample documentation of the experimental evidence upon which 
Lysenko’s school in Biology is operating* and of Williams’s theory of the soil 
in connection with the Travopolye system of agriculture (No. 2, 1949). The 
value of Sowjetwissenshaft to the students of our subject might be increased 
if the editors were fully aware of the fact that a journal like theirs can render 
the greatest service where specialist research is bound up with important 
social and ideological developments. It is to such issues that they should 
devote the greater part of their journal. 
RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


4This evidence, which in view of the character of Soujetwissenschaft may be 
supposed to be the best available to Lysenko’s school, consists mainly of Lysenko’s 
successes in influencing the adaptability of the filiar generations to vernalization, and 
of Glushchenko’s repetition of Winkler’s experiments on the so-called Chimeras, with 
significant modifications and with a fundamentally different interpretation. So far, 
they appear not to contradict the present reviewer’s opinion about the experimental 
basis of the biological discussion, as expressed in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 2, p. 111. 








FROM SOVIET PERIODICALS 
THREE ARTICLES ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INVESTMENTS 


InTRopucTorY Note. The article by P. Mstislavsky reported in Soviet 
Studies, 2.123ff opened a discussion in Voprosy Ekonomiki, the principal Soviet 
economic journal, on the effectiveness of investments. The articles which 
have since appeared on this subject are summarized below. They propose 
principles and methods for ascertaining the relative advantage of alternative 
technological means, i.e. the best type of factory or machinery to be employed, 
in attaining the production required by the government and defined in the 
national economic plans. These articles consider only incidentally and in 
the most general terms, as the context of the subject under discussion, the 
criteria used by the government and its State Planning Commission in the 
preparation of the plans. Nevertheless, the discussion to which they contri- 
bute forms part of the effort to use resources to the best advantage for the 
purposes defined by the political leaders. 

The article by Chernomordik, which is summarized in about one-seventh 
of its original length, is mainly concerned with general principles. He is at 


pains to impress on the ‘project-makers’ that a full understanding of the | 


national policy and requirements at the current stage of the country’s develop- 
ment is more important, in making detailed decisions, than any set of tech- 
nical rules. He does not attempt to define the present stage, but shows a 
marked tendency to regard it as one in which the maximum economic strength 
must be reached within a fairly short period, at the cost of forgoing the advan- 
tage of greater production that might be derived in later years from a more 
long-term investment policy. 

He demands of the project-maker, in addition to an understanding of 
national requirements, a thorough study of the local and technical peculiarities 
affecting each investment decision. While allowing some place for a general 
numerical guide (which, he suggests, can be derived from the previous rate of 
increase of new real investment), for use in all such decisions, Chernomordik 
emphasises its dangers if followed mechanically without the broader compre- 
hension and the initiative on which he insists. His article may be seen as a 
particular Soviet illustration of the conflict between the need for standardized 
rules and the need for breadth of understanding and for initiative, wherever 
officials replace entrepreneurs. 

Mstislavsky’s article is summarized in about a third of its original length. 
Its first part, which is concerned with general principles, overlaps a good deal 
with Chernomordik, and such points are omitted. The second part, which 
divides investments into five categories, each requiring a specific set of 


1 The term ‘national housekeeping’ is occasionally used in this report for narodnoye 
khoxyaistvo and its adjectival form. The customary translation — ‘national economy’ 

— is sometimes too narrow for the Soviet usage: 

All footnotes are the editor’s. 
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criteria, is given fairly fully. The remainder of the article proposes methods 
of making investment and operational costs commensurable by ascertaining 
the investment costs throughout the economy which are the concomitants of all 
operational real costs. This section also makes suggestions for commen- 
suration of investments made in different years. ‘The more compact argumen- 
tation in the presentation of these methods, which are important new develop- 
ments in the Soviet discussion, is translated in full. 

The article by Emelyanov suggests a method for computing the cost and 
benefit to society, in man-hours of standard labour, of producing and employ- 
ing machines. The tables in which he gives the results of his inquiries and 
calculations about six particular machines are reproduced in full (except 
for technical specifications of the machines and the names of the factories 
where they are made). The text of his article is reduced in our summary to 
about an eighth of its original length. Since Emelyanov derives his man-hour 
costs from actual money costs, the advantage of his method over direct financial 
comparison is not obvious. However, as he himself points out (see the last two 
paragraphs of the summary), such calculations may throw light on some 
aspects of the economy. Emelyanov’s article is indicative of a tendency to- 
wards calculation in man-hours instead of money; at the same time, prices are 
being brought more into line with costs (including planned profits); and the 
‘political economy of socialism’ sees ‘socially necessary labour’ as that which is 
actually necessary at any given time in the Soviet economy. Emelyanov’s 
purpose is highly practical: he wants the executives and engineers who make 
decisions as to the production and acquisition of machines, to be more aware of 
what lies behind the money costs and savings of the machines; and to this end, 
he uses money costs as a means for calculating labour costs. 

Three lines of work may be seen as converging to provide the basis for this 
Soviet discussion. They are: planning practice, the practice of the project- 
makers, and the emergence of systematic analysis of the new economy. 

The planners at the national level (Gosplan U.S.S.R.) are professionally 
concerned to see the economy as a whole. There are about 4000 other 
planning commissions (which are agencies of the republic governments and 
local authorities) to attend to the more detailed planning in the particular 
areas. The economic map on which the national planners work is that of the 
whole country, and its scale is therefore small. They are not normally 
interested, for example, in how many factories should be built to reach the 
planned output of a particular product: that is for the Ministry in question 
(and its project-making offices) to decide. Gosplan U.S.S.R., which is neither 
an executive body nor interested in economic minutiae, works on the quan- 
tities of and interrelationships between those materials, services, finished 
products, building programmes, aspects of labour and productivity, inter- 
regional connections, finance and trade, and so forth, which form the growing 
framework of national economic activity. The main function of Gosplan 
U.S.S.R. is to maintain a balance between ail aspects of the national economy, 
expressed in large quantities (e.g. in thousands of tons, not ia tons). In the 
later 1930s, Gosplan was endeavouring to develop methods for such 
economy-wide ‘balancing’ both in the preparation of the national plans and in 
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seeing them through. This included the development of methods to trace 
both the effects and the consequential readjustments necessary throughout 
the national economy (in the appropriate order of magnitudes) of any sig- 
nificant deviations from plan and of any governmental economic decisions or 
alterations of plan. The general technique employed was based on the use of 
‘balance-charts’ which had grown up by rule of thumb without benefit of 
theory. These charts greatly increased in elaboration and number during the 
1930s. They showed diagrammatically a great variety of quantitative 
interrelationships throughout the economy, e.g. all places of production and 
destination of certain goods, and their movement between organizations as 
well as between places. The accumulated experience of such work, in the 
sense of tracing the effects throughout the economy of decisions and events in 
any part of it, and the habit of viewing the economy as a whole, is evident in 
the articles summarized below, although they deal with decisions of detail 
well below the national level. 

The work of the project-makers (who are the engineers, industrial architects 
and industrial economists employed by the Ministries and Trusts to deter- 
mine the new construction and equipment necessary to fulfil their plans) forms 
the second type of experience entering into the Voprosy Ekonomiki discussion. 
The general practice has been to calculate the number of years in which the 
variants requiring relatively large capital outlays will, by their relatively low 
operational costs, recoup the extra investment. Refinements of this method 
have not met the criticism that in effect it uses a rate of interest, in the form of 
the number of years acceptable as a ‘recoupment period’; and that while the 
rate of interest in capitalism is competent to be a criterion of investments, in 
Soviet economy the rate of interest and level of profits are nothing more than 
administrative devices whose function it is to promote efficiency and 
autonomy of management. 

The article by Strumilin reported in Soviet Studies 2, while proposing a 
method for taking account of technical progress in comparing costs of 
different years, was also a critique of the project-makers for using a method 
too crude to admit of such important considerations. Strumilin’s article may 
be regarded as the starting point, amongst published Soviet work known in 
the West, to the present discussion. The critique by Mstislavsky of existing 
methods, which we reported together with Strumilin’s paper, paved the way 
for the work summarized below. The influence of the ‘political economy of 
socialism’ may be clearly seen in this new work on the problem. 

The ‘political economy of socialism’ which has been in process of for- 
mulation and elaboration since the early 1940s will be reported in later issues 
of this journal. Its relevance in the present note on the general context of the 
following articles lies in its function of stating what are considered by the 
political-intellectual leaders of the country to be the characteristics of 
Soviet economy in its socialist period, which is now considered to last for 
about another generation, until the achievement of communism (which itself, 
as the furthest definable goal of present policy, is being gradually re-defined 
as the years go by). These characteristics, which are described as ‘the laws of 
socialist economy’ include constant progress in aggregate output and in 
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productivity, and are derived from the experience of the Soviet economy over 
the past twenty years. The new political economy uses the Marxist concept 
of socially necessary labour as its standard for measuring wealth. It implies 
that the five-year plans possess sufficient likelihood of fulfilment within a 
sufficiently narrow margin, to be used in calculations concerning detailed 
decisions within the economy. The important point for our present purpose 
about this new body of theory is that it seems to have served, even in its 
immature form, as a means of formulating and disseminating Soviet economic 
experience and desiderata, to an extent which is more and more defining the 
approach made amongst the younger economists and engineer-economists (a 
Soviet profession since the mid 1930s) to problems such as those tackled by 
Mstislavsky and Emelyanov. 
J. M. 


D. CHERNOMORDIK: Effectiveness of Capital Investments and the Theory of 
Reproduction: towards a Statement of the Problem (Voprosy Ekonomiki 
6/1949, pp- 78-95). 

The urgent problem of effectiveness of investment lies in deciding what 
criterion to employ, in estimating the advantage of one alternative over 
another, as a means of using resources for capital investment. The question 
is: how to measure initial outlay against annual operating expenditures. 

Our advocates of the employment of a coefficient of effectiveness to solve 
the problem of comparing alternatives try to equip themselves with some kind 
of slide rule to mechanize the labour of project-making. This mathematical 
method only serves, in the last analysis, to divert attention from the real 
problem: the comprehensive study of the basic processes of the economy; 
ascertainment of the effect on the national economy of any particular capital 
construction. 

The Soviet project-maker is a man with a wide technical and economic 
range; he is the senior assistant in the business of planning, because project- 
making is a component part of long-term planning work. The work of the 
project-maker in the U.S.S.R. has to go deep and needs a generous conception 
of research; it is one of the most complex of professions. It needs, and when 
correctly envisaged it supplies, breadth of vision, imagination and a compre- 
hensive methodological equipment. So we should not tempt our project- 
makers with an automatic slide-rule, by means of which it’ is supposedly 
possible to get quick results without painstaking economic research. 

The context of choice of methods for assessing relative advantage of 
alternative investments is: (1) since two economic and political systems are in 
existence and rivalry, such a development of the Soviet economy is needed as 
will make certain its greatest possible economic independence and the most 
speedy performance of its basic economic tasks; (2) the current level of 
productive forces, and our natural resources; (3) awareness of the par- 
ticularities of each stage in our own economic development, and each stage in 
the relationship of class forces throughout the world. 

So one of the most important criteria in choice between alternative means of 
investment is tempo. Speed, time, belong to the strategy of class relationships. 
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Those who excel in economic competition are those who win time. All cal- 
culations, both economic and technical, should be governed by this principle. 
But winning time means quicker reproduction, so that the smallest possible 
part of social resources and labour should be found in uncompleted con- 
struction, where they give no useful effect in production. 

Such freezing of resources in construction was until recently inevitable, 
and foreseen as a great strain on the country by the Party, when (in 1926) it 
decided on industrialization. But now we have a technical basis that has 
survived the test of war. An immensely, historically important task awaits 
us, that of gradually introducing communist distribution ‘to each according 
to his need’. Discoveries in rocket motive-power, in radio technique, in the 
use of atomic energy, enlarge the prospects of technical progress in industry 
and transport. Some part of the building programme in the immediate future 
has to be assigned to the elaboration and extensive introduction of new 
technical principles and methods, which means that the new technique has 
still to pass through extensive experiment and application. Of course, the 
necessary outlays, whether for utilitarian or purely theoretical work, will not 
be grudged: they always pay for themselves many times over. 

The saving of time, even in months, is a significant thing. So, sometimes, 
we must prefer the construction with higher operational costs, but with lower 
capital outlay and shorter building period. The need to get the highest 
possible rates of growth of production in the shortest time means much new 
construction. So the problem becomes: what combination of types of con- 
struction at any stage gives a more rapid effect in the kind of production in 
question, and speeds up the process of reproduction? Methods which post- 
pone or retard the flow of finished products, although making for higher future 
profitability, may be used only when others are not available with existing 
labour resources. Also in many industries, the next few years will see 
extraordinarily rapid technical progress. So we cannot invest very large 
resources which will be peculiarly subject to technological obsolescence. 

We can use neither purely technical nor narrow economic criteria; we need 
the broad criteria of national housekeeping: obtaining the greatest possible 
social product with the shortest possible periods for bringing new enterprises 
into operation. High tempos of expanded reproduction may be achieved 
intensively, by new techniques needing considerable investment and increasing 
productivity; or extensively, by multiplying enterprises of the existing type. 
Now that the U.S.S.R. has a level of technique excelling that of the principal 
capitalist countries,’ the extensive method may be widely applied. A striking 
example of this extensive broadening of production is the encouragement now 
given to the development of local industry, decentralized investments by 
collective farms, and individual construction [e.g. of houses]. 

In defining the volume of the social product as the final and decisive 
indicator of the effectiveness of capital outlays in the current period and 
within each of its particular subdivisions, we rely on Marx’s theory of 
reproduction, on his establishment of the definitions of the intensive and 


1 Chernomordik relies for this claim on a statement by Stalin in 1939 which refers, 
in part, to the newness of Soviet industrial equipment. 
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extensive forms of expanded reproduction; and we thereby more fully elucidate 
and emphasize the superiority of the socialist system of economy.” 

In wartime, the worth of medium-sized, small and very small enterprises 
was proved; in peace we need them too for the winning of time. 

The following are the basic economic factors determining the socialist 
effectiveness of capital investments and their profitability for the national 
housekeeping: (1) chiefly, the volume of products, determined by the pur- 
poses of socialist expanded reproduction at the given stage®; (2) this is mostly 
attained by intensive expanded reproduction with constant and rapid technical 
progress; (3) such capital construction as is of importance in transforming the 
balance of the national economy as a whole, or of the main industries, is 
decided in accordance with (1) above. It cannot rest on narrow economic 
or technico-economic calculations, for they are extrapolations from the 
present situation which is subject to change; (4) improvement in the conditions 
of labour; (5) great importance is attached to the time factor, in the sense of 
speed of building and installation work, i.e. the time required for extensive 
expanded reproduction; (6) co-ordination of construction processes in differ- 
ent industries; (7) the amount of capital investment allocated to industries 
or to enterprises helps to determine the degree of use of resources in the 
period concerned, and in the future; (8) the need to manceuvre the use of the 
capital goods as reserves; (9) the use of additional labour resources. 

Project-makers must not regard consideration of the above factors as being 
outside their competence. Relevant information is available in the hands of 
local planning commissions, organizations studying particular areas, reports 
of technical studies, production conferences, scientific expeditions, economic 
and geographical departments in universities, etc. (Unhappily there has 
been a noticeable decline in preliminary studies of new projects, particularly 
in railway transport.) Some project-makers will object to my proposals on 
the grounds that they involve numerous indices while what is wanted is a 
single exhaustive indicator. But this is indefensible. No coefficient can exist 
for automatic application to day-to-day work. But if none of the factors 
mentioned above gives a decisive answer, then it is permissible to use, as 
subordinate and auxiliary indicator, a norm of commensuration of capital 
investments and operational costs. But such a norm must not be artificial: 
it must be drawn from the real conditions of socialist reproduction. Perhaps 
its most appropriate form is the relationship between the mass of increment 
of accumulation and the capital investment that has ensured this increment.‘ 


2 Soviet economists have since the war been required to use every opportunity 
presented by their published work to demonstrate the superiority of the socialist 
system of economy over the capitalist. Chernomordik explicitly points out in this 
sentence that his line of argument conforms with this requirement, and is also in full 
conformity with Marx’s theory of reproduction. His explicit mention, in passing, that 
he has not overlooked the two main present conventions in Soviet economic writing, 
is in itself indicative of the extent to which they are conventions. The former is a 
political or social convention and the latter an intellectual one. 

5 See Soviet Studies, 1, pp. 67-8, for a recent definition of one ‘given stage’ in the 
Soviet economy. Chernomordik’s sense of urgency may indicate the definition of the 
present stage (no formal definition has been published). 

*The precise definition of ‘accumulation’ (nakopleniye) is not agreed amongst 
Soviet economists. It may here by taken as that part of the social product which is 
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This indicator can be calculated for different periods; e.g. the increment of 
accumulation in one year divided by the capital investment of the preceding 
year (if the investment is in full production). Approximate calculations for 
1932 give an indicator of utilization of investment in industry of the order of 
20 per cent. For 1932-37 the indicator is higher, reflecting the progress in 
bringing the new equipment into full operation. The indicator is in percen- 
tage terms like a rate of interest, but its nature and origin are different, and 
it is much higher. Its use should lead to a more economical use of accumula- 
tion. It is a quantity which reflects the real process of reproduction, and is 
not a mathematical function or scheme. 

The rate of return on investment is very limited as a criterion. For 
instance, a tram service needs three times the outlay, but one quarter the 
operating cost of a bus service. But in the post-war reconstruction, bus 
services expanded, partly because steel rails are scarce, partly because bus 
routes can be started without delay. Then, too, the solution to congestion of 
traffic in Moscow is the underground, though this needs immense capital 
outlay. Thus the question of the desirable relationship between these forms 
of transport cannot be solved automatically by a mathematical formula. 
Similarly, electrification of the railways is going ahead, not because the extra 
investment is recouped by extra profits, but because it increases traffic 
capacity by 50-100 per cent.° At the same time (just as the underground 
which needs big investment and small operating costs is combined with 
omnibuses, which need small investment and high operating costs) the 
electrified lines are combined with relatively backward locomotives and 
equipment on the less burdened lines at a much higher cost of operation per 
ton-kilometre. The various considerations concerned may be obscured by a 
mechanical application of a percentage norm of effectiveness. But the 
principle of recoupment should not be completely dropped: it is one of the 
many economic indicators of the utilization of capital equipment; but it 
cannot express several important economic factors, among them the degree 
of pressure [of competing claims] on investment. Without denying the 
established practical auxiliary significance of schemes and formulae, we 
protest against their misuse, and against such refinement as produces internal 
motion of the formula itself. 

The fear that a bias against large investments will arise from the notion 
of a percentage indicator of effectiveness derived from Soviet experience, 
is not well grounded. The application of a higher rate of interest in comparing 


5 Chernomordik notes that the post-war five-year plan allocates 1300 million 
roubles for the electrification of 5325 klms. of line, equal to 245,000 r. per kim. He 
points out later (footnote 12, p. 93) that the cost of electrification is 300-450,000, and 
in some cases up to 600,000 r. per klm. 





used for expanded reproduction (i.e. new real investment). Chernomordik is suggest- 
ing the rate of growth of investment already attained, as the source of his norm. The 
form in which his suggestion is cast is interesting, for it seems to regard new value 
as deriving from previous investment; this implication may surprise the ‘pure’ Marxist 
economist, who sees new value as arising only from current labour. A number of 
differences are becoming apparent between Soviet and western Marxist economic 
thought, probably due to the practical background of the former. 
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capital and operational outlays is not of itself an obstacle to the investment 
of large sums ensuring technical progress, but only compels reduction of 
production costs. But this is not the most important consideration; the 
percentage of cover is not itself decisive. The point is to take into full 
account all the consequences and influences, direct and indirect, on the entire 
economy. This is a matter for both project-makers and planners; projects 
for capital constructions of decisive magnitude for the balance of the economy 
are most important for our long-term planning, when we consider the end 
and purpose of our construction — the victory of communism. Such planning 
work cannot be replaced by the slide-rule or the calculating machine, though 
calculations of recoupment have some auxiliary use. But the effort to obtain 
conclusions of principle from standard formulae is methodologically mis- 
guided. Project-makers must direct their attention to the utmost 
strengthening of their economic work, economic research, studies of the 
connections between and within industries and the national economy, and 
their use in deciding questions about particular construction jobs. 


P. MstisLavsky: Some Questions of the Effectiveness of Capital Investments in 
the Soviet Economy (Voprosy Ekonomiki, 6/1949, pp- 96-115.) 

The consideration of Soviet experience and Party decisions provides the 
definition that, in the Soviet economy, the most effective capital investments 
are the outlays which most effectively aid the performance of the politico- 
economic tasks in the state plan, and which ensure the greatest productive 
effect with the shortest period of construction. 

When deciding to hasten or retard construction, the actual results must be 
traced on the scale of the entire national housekeeping: they are not just a 
matter of bonuses or penalties, complaints and fines for breach of contract, 
or a percentage calculation for some business organization. 

The national economic, socialist approach to the effectiveness of invest- 
ments (the main interest of which lies in the development of society towards 
communism) differs from the capitalist approach by its generous view, its 
actuality, and its rewarding search for what is best for the people in forms and 
methods of using accumulation. 

But it is not enough to be guided by correct principles of investment: we 
have quite as much need for a scientific methodology, worked out in detail, 

58 Sowietwissenschaft 3'1949 has a full German translation of Chernomordik’s article. 
An English translation of about three-quarters of the article is provided in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press vol. I1, no. 1 (Feb. 18th, 1950). The Current Digest consistently 
renders proyektiroushchik (for which we use ‘project-maker’) as ‘planner’ (which would 
be planovik), and where the two Russian words occur in apposition the distinction is 
obscured or the passage is omitted. The difference between these two Soviet profess- 
ions is indicated above, pp. 357-8, and in Soviet Studies, no. 2, p. 120, footnote 7. 
On the level of abstraction at which western economic theory discusses calculation in 
a state-owned economy, the difference is irrelevant, but it is cardinal in the actual 
Soviet economic set-up and in Chernomordik’s article. The article has also appeared 
in a full Chinese translation (International Economics, Mukden, January 1950): this 


translation blurs the distinction between the two terms. ; - 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press vol. 11, no. 3, has a translation of Mstislavsky’s 


article summarized below. 
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for analysing investment effectiveness and choice of variants in using 
accumulation. 

Marx thought that the transformation of political economy into a positive 
science can only come about through the replacement of conflicting dogmas 
by conflicting facts and by the real contradictions in which the facts come to 
light. We therefore look first at the real economic situation. Both Marxist 
theory and Soviet practice distinguish types of accumulation, so that effect- 
iveness varies in kind as well as degree, according to the specific-type of 
investment. Capital investments are primarily a powerful political instrument 
and a starting point for developing particular forms of property and structures 
of productive relations: the direction and speed of development depend on 
investment policy. 

Marx extablished two basic sub-sections of social reproduction: production 
of means of production, and production of means of consumption. Capital 
investments can serve for both. If the former, it is productive capital invest- 
ment; if the latter, non-productive: i.e. factories, mines, etc., against hospitals, 
schools, etc. Military investments are a special category. 

The reproduction of wealth can be simple or expanded. In addition, Marx 
distinguished extensive and intensive reproduction: extensive, if the technical 
and organizational conditions of production and productivity were unchanged; 
intensive, with progress in production and increase in productivity. So 
Marxism distinguishes in each mode of production the character (simple and 
expanded) and the method (extensive and intensive) of social reproduction. 
We may therefore distinguish (1) simple extensive reproduction: with 
unchanged productivity and equipment; (2) simple intensive reproduction: 
with increased productivity; (3) expanded extensive reproduction: as (1) 
but on an expanded scale; (4) expanded intensive reproduction: as (2) and 
on an expanded scale. 

Consequently, capital investments should be divided into the following 
categories. (1) Simple extensive capital investments are outlays on repair, etc., 
which do not change the quantity and quality of productive resources. The 
effect of this form of investment is to replace the use values [physical assets] 
consumed in the production process. (2) Simple intensive capital investments 
are primarily outlays on modernization which reduce cost of production 
without increasing productive capacity: e.g. mechanization of processes 
which have not been holding up production in the enterprise; or straightening 
a circuitous railway although more traffic is not to be expected (i.e. cheapening 
but not increasing the railway’s production). The effect of simple intensive 
investments is found in a saving of social labour and in a reduction of real 
and money costs. (3) Expanded extensive capital investments are constructions 
of new enterprises, railways, etc., at current technical levels and operating 
costs, in order to increase the social product. Their effect is found in an 
annual increase of use values [physical production] in our economy. (4) Ex- 
panded intensive capital investments increase both production and produc- 
tivity, i.e. they affect simultaneously the volume and the cost of production. 
This is the predominating form of investment in our economy. The effect 
of these investments is found in their combination of the effects of simple 
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intensive and expanded extensive investments, i.e. in the annual increment 
of use values and their reduced cost. (5) We may finally distinguish pioneering 
capital investments, of which the economic effects take some time to develop, 
e.g. railways in undeveloped areas, research in atomic physics, etc. In our 
economy, these have great socio-political and military importance. They 
make possible the dissolution of economic backwardness in certain areas; 
they consolidate our military economic power; they establish the prerequisites 
of further, systematic, economic growth. 

Each of these types of capital investment has its own peculiarities, dis- 
tinctive in kind and degree, of effectiveness in the national housekeeping. 
Therefore the planning socialist state may not and does not measure different 
capital investments by some one standard. Socialist reproduction works on 
the principle of planned combination of various types and aspects of capital 
expenditure, mutually complementary, and ensuring the optimum satisfaction 
of the multiform social requirements and the most rapid rates of expanded 
socialist reproduction. 

The relative weight of any type of capital outlay is primarily determined by 
(1) the politico-economic tasks that our people have to perform; (2) the 
existing resources of cur production capacity; (3) the reserves [latent but 
practicable possibilities] of new technique and organization of production; 
(4) the reserves of labour and special skills. The consideration of the aggre- 
gate and combination of actual purposes and conditions of socialist reproduc- 
tion is the basis on which the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet government 
make the plans and guide the greatness of our capital construction. 

When forming the theory of socialist reproduction, Lenin and Stalin noted 
that the central idea of the Soviet plans (i.e. the highest criterion, to which all 
our projects and activity are subordinate) is the attainment of greater weight 
for socialist than for capitalist forces, the consolidation and development of 
the socialist structure. We forget the ABC of Marxism if we bring any 
other principle to the fore. Lenin and Stalin stress the subordination of every 
step in our activity to the great ideas of the building of communism. Comrade 
Stalin particularly emphasized the need to prevent accumulation being 
diverted from the main line of our construction. 

Hence we need thorough and comprehensive analysis of the effectiveness, 
for the national housekeeping, of capital investments, and for the choice in 
each case of such variants as will maximize the satisfaction of wants* (potreb- 
nosti) in the national housekeeping and ensure utmost economy in the 
spending of socialist accumulation. 

In making this analysis in each separate case, we must consider the totality 
of actual conditions in the case concerned; we must not apply standard methods 
of analysis or universal norms. We must be especially aware of the type of 
investment in question. It is obvious that decentralized capital investments 
made by collective farms from their own internal resources, are not to be 
regarded as though they were centralized, state, investments; we must not 
apply the same measure to investments in municipal services and in industrial 


* A systematic pursuit of the differences between this phrase as used here and in 
western economic thought would be illuminating to both sides. 
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units, nor the same method of analysis to investments in pioneering and 
developed areas; and so forth. 

In brief, the correct principles in handling investment effectiveness are: 
differentiated and concrete analysis, and the interests of the national house- 
keeping over a number of years. These principles are correctly reflected in 
Chernomordik’s article. But I think his view of our current economic stage 
is incorrect. It apparently leads to greater emphasis on extensive capital 
investments, which would indicate a retarding of technical progress: 


This article is limited to considering the problems in the methodology of 
analysing the effectiveness of our most widespread type of investment: 
centralized expanded intensive investments in industrial-units in developed 
areas. Capital investments of this type may be subdivided according to 
industry, size, period of construction, productive capacity, technique and 
technology of production to be employed, organization of labour, location, 
etc. All these affect the national housekeeping effectiveness of investments 
and must be considered in analysis. Here I take three cases of types often 
encountered. 


Example I. Different Capital Investments related to different Volumes of 
Production 

This illustrates the need for project-makers to go outside the confines of the 
projected industrial unit and see it together with the complementary units 
needed to reach the targets set in the national economic plan. There are 
several deposits of an ore, each of which can produce half a million or a 
million tons annually. The several variants for size and location of mines 
will be differently chosen according to whether the national plan requires 
half a million, a million, or a million and a half tons annually. [Mstislavsky 
shows by arithmetical examples how an approach to the investment and 
operational costs for each deposit on its own merits may miss the optimum 
combination of use of the various deposits in supplying the national need.] 


Example II. Saving in operational Outlays in Relation to additional Capital 
Outlays 

Project work often involves a choice between methods of production which 
are identical in volume and quality of production, in socio-political effect, 
period of construction, conditions of labour, etc.: the differences are reduced 
to amounts of investment and operational cost. In deciding on the structure 
of one of our industrial combines, the project-makers reduced the possible 
variants to two, both providing the same productive capacity, and distin- 
guished only by the following indicators (in million rubles): 


Indicator Variant I Variant II 
Investment required 360 240 
Annual operational costs 180 195 


The project-makers made their selection thus: they took the difference 
between the investments required (360 — 240 == 120), then the difference in 
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annual operational costs (195 — 180 = 15), divided the former by the latter 
(120 — 15 = 8) and found that ‘the period for recouping the additional 
investment’ for variant I is eight years. They decided that this was a quite 
acceptable’ recoupment period, and selected variant I. This method is an 
underhand application of the coefficient of effectiveness of capital investment. 
The ill-famed recoupment period is notoriously only the inverse quantity of 
the coefficient of effectiveness, and nothing is changed in using one for the 
other. A regulating rate for the coefficient of effectiveness cannot arise from 
the working of our economy, so there cannot be a regulating period of recoup- 
ment. Economists who try to recoup investments by a later saving in 
operational costs do not realize that current investment and future operating 
costs are no more directly commensurable than ‘a tom tit in the hand’ and ‘a 
crane in the sky’.* Direct commensuration can only occur between invest- 
ment and investment, costs and costs, and moreover in each case within the 
same period of time. 

Let us analyse this specific case. Lenin and Stalin tell us that every 
economic step we take is to be judged for its place in the national house- 
keeping. Let us try to go outside the particular enterprise. We ask: what are 
the concomitants, for the national housekeeping, of the annual operating costs 
of the given enterprise? This answer may be given: throughout our economy 
we must have the material and human productive resources to ensure for any 
given enterprise its requirements of raw materials, fuel, power, transport, 
replacements and labour of various kinds. That is, the operational outlays 
in the given enterprise are concomitants of funds, and so also of investments, 
in other branches of the national economy. The national housekeeping 
method of selecting investment variants, i.e..the determination of the social, 
not the individual, cost of an investment, is found in the consideration given 
to the socially necessary investments throughout the entire national economy 
which are concomitants of the construction of the given enterprise. To do 
this, we must first itemize the operational costs, as in Table I.” 

Each item of these costs is concomitant with capital investments outside 
the given combine. The annual outlays on chemical raw materials are pos- 
sible because the chemical industry has corresponding productive capacities 
and labour power, and is in its turn provided with raw materials, fuel, etc. 
All these require investments in the chemical industry and in the industries 
which supply it. The expenditure of metal in the given combine is ensured 
by the metallurgical industry having corresponding productive capacity and 
being provided with raw material, fuel, labour, etc. Consequently, the 
expenditures of metal are concomitant with investments in the metallurgical 
industry and in the coal, ore and other industries which supply it. The 

* Such decisions in the U.S.S.R. have had to be made without any standards of 
what is or is not ‘acceptable’, other than the general concensus of opinion amongst 
project-makers and executives, recommendations by government departments and 
occasional suggestions by academic economists. The absence of the capitalist rate of 
interest competent for use as the criterion makes life harder for the Soviet project- 
maker, but that is the nature of his economy, and the reason for the present search for 
appropriate criteria. 


® ‘Don’t promise me a crane in the sky, but give me a tom tit in the hand.’ 
® The remainder of Mstislavsky’s example II is given in almost full translation. 
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Table 1 
Variant I Variant IT 
Elements of costs eae 
Form of real Money Form of real Money 
cost cost cost cost 
(in million (in million 
| rubles) rubles) 
A | Chemical pro- Agricultural - 
duct 30 product 40° 
Raw materials 
B Non-ferrous | Ferrous 
metal | 20 metal 30 
Materials Timber 20 Timber 10 
Fuel Coal 20 Coal 10 
Power Hydro- Electricity 
electricity 10 from a ther- 20 
mal central 
power station 
Wages —_ 15 = 30 
Amortization and re- 
pair of equipment _— 20 — 25 
Amortization and re- 
pair of buildings and 
structures aed 10 — 15 
Transport costs Railway | 35 Water | 15 
Tora. | | 180 | 195 








expenditures of fuel have concomitants in investments in the fuel industry. 
Expenditures on repair of equipment and replacement of its worn-out parts 
require the existence of corresponding capacities and investments in the 
engineering industry and in others which supply that industry. 

In the practice of socialist construction there are often cases where an 
industry has considerable unused reserves of productive capacity. Additional 
output in such industries requires Jess investment per unit of the additional 
output than is required on the average. This fact should be kept in mind 
in selecting variants for investment, of which more will be said below. 

It is more difficult to determine investments which are concomitant with 
expenditures on labour power. It would be incorrect to suppose that expen- 
ditures on wages are concomitant with investments in light industry and 
agriculture [producing consumer goods]. Unlike capitalism, where the 
production of consumer goods is governed by wage levels, wage costs in 
socialism are not direct concomitants of investment in the production of con- 
sumer goods. However, in socialist society, where there is no unemployment, 
no reserve army of labour, every additional expenditure of labour power in a 
given sector makes it necessary to liberate labour power in other sectors of the 
national economy. Such liberation proceeds constantly owing to systematic 
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mechanization of labour and improvement in its organization, introduction 
of new technique and development of the Stakhanov movement. 

This liberation of labour is concomitant with a definite capital investment 
in the introduction of new technique and the mechanization of labour. We 
have already distingu‘shed simple intensive investments, the effect of which 
is found in the liberation of labour power, in an economy of labour. Every 
additional expenditure of labour power in socialism (and correspondingly of 
wages) is thus connected with additional simple intensive investment, with 
investment in the mechanization of labour, in the latest technique, together 
with additional specialized training of labour power. 

These capital outlays which are concomitants of expenditures of labour 
power may be called ‘capital-consumption’ of the particular specialization or 
qualification of labour power. 

At present the ‘capital-consumption’ of the various special skills and 
qualifications is insufficiently studied. But there is no doubt as to the pos- 
sibilities of its being determined. For this we need to study and to generalize 
data, which the planning bodies have, concerning the effect of simple intensive 
investments and capital outlays on additional specialist training of cadres. 

In Soviet economic literature there are data which make it possible to judge 
the economic effectiveness of investments in mechanization and electrification 
in various branches of the Soviet national economy. Thus, for example, in 
the mechanization of timber cutting, for each ruble of wages of liberated 
labour power, two to three rubles of investment have to be made. A peat 
excavator provides a saving of labour power such that each ruble of 
economized wages requires a total of 50-60 kopeks of investment. A concrete- 
mixer liberates one ruble wages worth of labour power per 70 kopeks capital 
outlay. The so-called small mechanization in the iron and steel industry 
requires 2-3 thousand rubles per liberated worker, which means 50-60 kopeks 
per ruble of his wages. In the same iron and steel industry reconstruction 
policies cost 10-20 thousand rubles per liberated worker, i.e. 4-5 rubles per 
1 ruble of wages saved. 

Many facts on the mechanization and electrification of agriculture in the 
U.S.S.R. show that 1 ruble annual economy in living labour is obtained by an 
average of 50-80 kopeks capital investment. The electrification of transport is 
connected with investments of 2-4 rubles per ruble wages of liberated labour 
power. These data provide some general conception of the economic effect 
of simple intensive investments and make it possible to arrive at national 
housekeeping investments concomitant with expenditures on labour power, 
approximately at 2-3 rubles per 1 ruble annual wages. 

National housekeeping investments concomitant with expenditures of raw 
materials, fuels, accessory materials, repair and replacement of basic produc- 
tive resources, may likewise be defined on the basis of data in the possession of 
economic planning and project-making bodies. Let us call these investments 
(per ruble production) the consuming capacity of production in relation to 
national economic investments (‘capital-consumption of production’) and we 
offer an example of the principles by which it may be determined. 

10 “The demand made by production upon capital’ would be a less formidable phrase. 
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In the coal industry in 1937 1 ruble’s worth of production required 1 ruble 
56 kopeks of basic funds [fixed capital] and 11 kopeks of circulating funds 
[circulating capital other than wages]. 

The structure of the cost of production of coal (per 1 ruble) was as follows 
(in kopeks): 

Wages and additions to wages _— 62.9 


Accessory Materials 19.9 
Fuel and power 3.2 
Amortization 3.1 
Other costs 10.9 


In the coal industry, as is well known, accessory materials are mainly timber 
props, i.e. the products of the timber industry. In the timber industry 
investments per 1 ruble product comprise about 1.5 rubles; in power stations, 
and also in engineering, the figure was about 7 rubles. We offer the following 
approximate calculation of the capital-consumption of coal, without taking 
into account the ‘other costs’ (in rubles): 














Table 2 
és eae : P* 
| Operational | Capital-consump- | Total capital- 
costs | tion consumption of 
| | (per 1 ruble costs) c 
| | 
Own funds — | 1.67 | 1.67 
Concomitant funds: | ; 
(a) providing for . 
labour power 0.63 2 1.26 
(6) timber industry 0.2 Ls 0.3 
(c) power stations | 0.03 | 7 | 0.21 
(d) engineering | 0.03 | 6.9 | 0.2 
TOTAL | —-: ~- | 3.64 — 





Apart from these costs we must take into account the concomitant invest- 
ments in transport. For this purpose the following method may be employed. 
The average haul of coal on the railways in 1937 was 716 klm. To make 
possible 1 ton-klm. annual haul on the railways about 5 kopeks capital outlay 
is required, or 35 rubles 80 kopeks for transporting 1 ton of coal. This means 
that the investments in railway transport for carrying 1 ruble’s worth of coal 
amounted to 3 rubles ro kopeks. 

Thus the national housekeeping capital consumption of coal comprises, 
according to this rough calculation, 3.64 + 3.10 = 6r. 74k. per 1 ruble cost of 
coal. 

An analogous calculation made for iron ore gives its capital consumption as 
delivered to consignee at g rubles 54 kopeks per 1 ruble cost of ore. The 
capital consumption of the products of the iron and steel industry delivered 
to consignee, similarly calculated, amounts to g rubles 98 kopeks per 1 ruble 
product; the national housekeeping capital consumption of engineering 
products to 6 rubles go kopeks; and so forth. | 
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In these calculations we have not taken into account the above-mentioned 
existence of reserves of productive capacity in some industries. Such reserves 
diminish the indicator of capital-consumption of some kinds of products. 
For long term calculations it is also necessary to take into account not the 
average but the additional capital consumption of products, for which the 
calculations must rely not on data concerning the past and present, but on the 
perspectives planned." 

The precise calculation of the capital-consumption of all kinds of products 
and of all special skills of manual and other workers cannot be undertaken by 
individual project-making organizations. It can be done by the Central 
Statistical Board on the data of the State Planning Commission and of other 
departments, with the help of special calculating-analytical machines. 

If we know the capital consumption of every kind of product and of the 
labour power in each specialization, we can determine, from operational costs, 
the capital investments throughout the national economy concomitant with 
the production of any article. Thus, in the example given above, we obtain the 
data shown in Table 3 (capital-consumption is approximate and deviates 
from the average social capital-consumption according to the conditions of 
the area and industry concerned): 

Thus, the operational costs for the combine in variant I have concomitants 
in national housekeeping investments amounting to 1205 million rubles, and 
in variant II 984.5 million rubles. These capital investments added to the 
investments in the combine itself give a total of 1205 + 360 = 1565 million 
rubles for variant I, and 984.5 -+- 240 = 1224.5 million rubles for variant II. 

The advantage of variant II is thus quite plain: it requires less capital 
investment throughout the national housekeeping. It is true that variant II 
requires greater operational expenditures within the enterprise, i.e. more 
labour power. However this ‘defect’ of variant II is balanced by the additional 
capital investments which are taken into account in the calculation. As has 
been shown in the above calculation, the additional expenditure of labour 
power in variant II is supplied by the additional liberation of it from other 
branches of the national economy owing to intensive capital investments. 


- Table 3 makes it clear that with variant II the provision of the requisite 


labour power involves expenditure of 105 million rubles against 52.5 million 
rubles expenditure on the same purpose for variant I. These additional 
outlays for the liberation and training of labour power are covered by the 
saving ability of capital outlays in other branches, since variant II requires less 
‘capital-consuming’ raw materials, less transport — which is particularly 
‘capital-consuming’, and so forth. 

The example provided can also illustrate the significance of a saving of 
scarce raw materials, fuels, accessory materials and labour skills. It is well 
known that for the production of scarce goods greater investments are needed 
than for the production of goods which are not scarce. Iron and steel are 
incomparably more ‘capital-consuming’ than timber, and non-ferrous metals 


a i.e. in Soviet conditions the crane in the sky is not entirely valueless, and is 
sufficiently commensurable with the tom tit for Mstislavsky to suggest calculations 
relying on plan figures. 
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more so than iron and steel. Highly skilled labour power requires greater 
capital expenditures for its training than does the less skilled, and so forth. 
All these particularities of the reproduction of products and of labour power 
are taken into account in the method of calculation proposed above which, 
without recourse to any kind of artificial coefficients, utilizes real economic 
quantities which are derived from the national economic plan over a specific 
period of time and for a particular area.” 

The most effective variant in the given case is that which creates the 
[necessary] productive capacity, of such a kind that the labour, raw materials, 
fuel etc. required to operate it necessitate the least investments as calculated on 
the scale of the entire national economy. 

Thus, in a case where the economy of operational costs is connected with 
additional investments in the given enterprise, the investments should be 
determined on the scale of the entire national economy, i.e. we should add to 
the investments in the basic and circulating funds of the given enterprise the 
investments in the basic and circulating funds concomitant with the work of 
the given enterprise; and that variant should be chosen which requires the 
smallest sum of investment throughout the national economy. 

At first sight this principle would appear to be onesided, since it is only 
concerned with investments. But in fact the method of determining the sum 
of investments is such that this sum reflects both the variety of operational 
costs and the structure of these costs, the scarcity of particular means of 
production and of labour power. Since therewith, [the claim of] each variant 
rests on full satisfaction of the plan requirements of the national economy, 
then the principles formulated above offer the maximum national 
housekeeping effect together with the minimum outlay. In fact, the smallest 
sum of investments throughout the national economy expended in ensuring 
the work of a given enterprise according to plan, means a liberation of 
accumulation which can be utilized for speeding up the rate of expanded 
reproduction and for obtaining thereby a greater effect with the same volume 
of national economic accumulation. 

It is exactly these principles (minimum capital expenditures for the same 
effect, or a greater effect for the same capital expenditures) that were indicated 
by V. I. Lenin in his well known letter to G. M. Krzhizhanovsky [see Soviet 
Studies, 2, p. 126, footnote 21]. 

In order to apply this methodology in practice, we must as soon as possible 
undertake an investigation and calculation to ascertain the ‘capital-consump- 
tion’ of various kinds of products and, likewise, of skills and professional 
qualifications. 


Example III. Different Investments related to different Periods of Construction 

Different types of equipment, etc., have different periods of service; and 
construction may have various sequences and priorities, and occupy various 
periods. These conditions make up the time factor. In socialism, this plays a 


12 The balance charts of the central and local planners (referred to in the introductory 
note), and those developed by the planning departments of the industrial ministries, 
would probably by now be sufficiently refined and detailed for the project-makers to 
get from them part of the information necessary for this purpose. 
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double role. First, constantly expanded reproduction and planned use of all 
resources is a law of socialist economy. So the freeing of accumulation in 
one section allows us to hasten the general rate of reproduction throughout 
the national economy. Second, constant growth of social labour-productivity 
is a law of socialist economy. So every postponement of outlays means their 
reduction per unit of use value.”* 

We shall illustrate this proposition with a simple example. Two variants are 
possible for building an enterprise: (1) takes three years, and its building 
costs total 300 million rubles (100 million per year), and (2) takes two years — 
but owing to very intensive building work and considerable mechanization, 
its cost is 350 million rubles (175 million per year), at the same wages, prices, 
etc. (rastsenki). Both construction variants are equivalent in all other respects. 
What is the national housekeeping effectiveness of the variants according to 
construction periods? 

First of all we must answer the question: when is it necessary to bring the 
given enterprise into operation? If it has to start work in two years, then 
variant I is irrelevant as not satisfying the requirements of the national 
economy. If the enterprise has to begin work in three years or later, then both 
variants are acceptable but variant II has the advantage in that its construction 
may be begun one year later than variant I. The variants will differ in invest- 
ment per year as follows (in million rubles): 


Ist year 2nd year 3rd year total 
variant I 100 100 100 300 
variant IT — 175 175 350 
difference in favour 
of variant II + 100 —75 —75 —50 


In this dynamic the growth of the social productivity of labour is not taken 
into account. In calculating the annual fall in the cost of reproduction, in 
particular in the cost of capital construction, this dynamic and, corresponding- 
ly, the general construction cost will be different, for example as follows (in 
million rubles):"* 





Ist year 2nd year 3rd year total 
variant I 100 go 80 270 
variant II — 157.5 140 297-5 
difference in favour 
of variant II +100 — 67.5 — 60 — 27.5 


With variant II the national economy has in the first year the 100 million 
rubles free, while in the second and third years variant I would free 67.5 
million rubles and 60 million rubles, totalling 127.5 million rubles. 


18 i.e. a technically progressing society will expend less man hours in the future than 
in the present to produce a given building or machine. This is an aspect of the main 
contention in Strumilin’s critique of the project-makers (reported in Soviet Studies, 
no. 2), to which Mstislavsky here refers. 

14 Mstislavsky evidently assumes a fall in the building costs of 10 per cent in the 
second year and 48° per cent in the third year. 
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What does a liberation of accumulation mean for the national economy? 
It is not that liberation in one section diminishes the general sum: socialist 
society possesses a definite fund of accumulation, and is concerned not to 
diminish it, but to obtain from it a greater effect, to increase the rate of 
expanded reproduction: so every liberation means that other investments can 
be made. Nor is it that liberated sums will necessarily be directed to one 
purpose, e.g. increasing the productivity of labour. Nor is it that the liberated 
sum is divided among the Ministries: it is added in the State Bank to all the 
other rubles of accumulation. In fact, the national housekeeping effect of 
liberation will be found in additional social product and correspondingly, in 
additional accumulation to be gained by additional expanded reproduction 
from the 100 million rubles invested. This effect can be measured, since the 
plan sets aims for volume of accumulation, national income and _ social 
product. Thus, for example, in the second five-year plan the share of ac- 
cumulation in the national income was about 26 per cent and the average rate 
of growth of the national income was about 17 per cent (annually). This 
means that every 26 rubles of accumulation provided 17 rubles increment of 
national income, or 65.5 million rubles for every 100 million rubles of 
accumulation. If we take into account that of these 65.5 million rubles 26 - 
per cent is transformed into accumulation, it is seen that each 100 m. rubles of 
social accumulation provides an increment of 17 m. rubles accumulation. 
This 17 m. rubles of additional accumulation makes it possible in the next 
year to increase the national income by another 11.1 m. rubles (17 < 0.655 
=11.1 m. rubles): and similarly in each subsequent year the increment of 
national income will increase. (For the sake of simplicity we leave aside a 
number of complicating factors arising from the conditions of socialist 
reproduction.) 

Returning to our example, we can consider the influence exerted by each 
construction variant in comparison with the other upon the national income 
(and accordingly, upon the social product) over the period of three years. 
Multiplying the sum of liberated accumulation for each variant by the amount 
of national income provided by each ruble of additional accumulation, and 
taking into account its annual growth, we obtain the following figures: 


ADDITIONAL NATIONAL INCOME 
(in million rubles) 





Ist year 2nd year 3rd year total 
variant I _— 44 gI 135 
variant IT 65.5 76.6 89.9 232 
difference in favour 
of variant II + 65.5 + 32.6 —I1.1 +97 


Thus it appears that by constructing variant II socialist society receives 
over the three-year period, in comparison with variant I, about 100 m. rubles 
more national income, and correspondingly also more social product. Con- 
sequently, variant II is more effective for socialist society. 

The influence of liberated investments for other periods of time may be 
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calculated similarly. However, we must bear in mind that the relationship 
between liberated accumulation and the additional social product and national 
income provided with its help, and likewise their rate of growth for each year, 
cannot be taken by average and unchanged over five, ten, fifteen and more 
years. In order to establish the real proportions between these quantities, 
we must investigate the appropriate data in their application to the concrete 
conditions of the Soviet economy, on the basis of the perspective plans and 
projects. 

Similarly, we must not take as equal for each year and as standard for all 
sections of the economy, the rates of increase in productivity of labour and 
the corresponding cheapening of production. If we wish to make use in this 
sphere of specific indicators, we must investigate them in their application to 
particular branches of the national economy. 

Thus, in economic analysis of the time factor in relation to capital invest- 
ments and operational costs, we must take into account their annual decrease 
caused by the systematic increase in the social productivity of labour, and we 
must ascertain the additional social product created by the liberation of 
accumulation over a particular period of time. 


A. EmELYANOv: On Methods of ascertaining the economic effectiveness of the 
employment of machines in the Soviet economy (Voprosy Ekonomiki, 11/1949, 
Ppp- 104-14) 

An excavator which works 4700 hours per year, lasts 15 years, and does the 
work of 150 men with spades, replaces 10.57 million man-hours. (Refine- 
ments of such calculations would include, e.g. periods of repair and seasonal 
idleness of the machines; the labour replaced is not, in many cases, manual, 
but merely less well equipped.) 

It is not difficult to ascertain the man-hours expended on manufacturing a 
machine, in the sense of living labour expended at the place of manufacture. 
The same is true of its operation and direct servicing. 

It is more difficult to summate different kinds of labour. This can be done 
with the same degree of approximation as in the allocation of overhead costs to 
particular products, and by taking the ratio throughout the factory of (a) wages 
of technicians, highly skilled workers, clerical and unskilled workers, to (b) the 
basic grades.”° In the factory which makes the SE-3 excavator this coefficient 
is 1.34, and the man-hours of workers in the basic grades expended in pro- 
ducing this machine total 21,000. Thus its immediate cost in living labour is 
21,000 + (21,000 X 1.34 = 28,140) = 49,140. 

Expenditures of embodied labour contained in the raw materials, semi- 
finished products, fuel, power, lubricating and wiping materials, cutting and 
measuring instruments, accessory materials, components, etc., which enter 
into the production and operation of the machine, including its repair, may 
be ascertained with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes, as follows: 

15 For Emelyanov’s purpose, the group of ‘basic grades’.amongst industrial workers 
fulfils the same function as the ‘third, basic, group’ of jobs does in making commensur- 


able the social value of different kinds of collective farm labour (see Soviet Studies, 2, 
p. 170). 
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(a) The value created in the given factory by one man-hour of labour is 
ascertained. For this, the factory’s entire wage-fund during the period of the 
machine’s production is divided by the general labour-consumption of the 
machine (including technicians, unskilled and office workers, etc.). The result 
is 3.5 rubles. Add the value created in the production of the machine which 
did not enter into wages, but formed the factory’s accumulation. E.g. if the 
selling price is 100,000 rubles and the works cost of production is 90,000 
rubles, and 10,000 man-hours of living labour were required to produce it, 
then the value created per man-hour which goes to accumulation is 1 ruble 
pee 

10,000 

(b) We next ascertain the money expenditures on payment of labour else- 
where in the economy embodied in everything required for the manufacture 
and operation of the machine throughout its life. This is done by adding the 
prices, including turnover tax and profit (which represent the accumulation 
by the socialist state); for the SE-3’s manufacture and 15 years’ service 
(excluding repairs), this embodied labour cost in its money expression is 
805,500 rubles [M + M, in Table I]. 

(c) We may take the quality of this embodied labour as equal to the living 
labour expended in manufacturing SE-3, and on this assumption it amounts 
to 805,500 — 4.5 = 179,000 hours. 

We must also take into account the labour costs of operating and servicing 
the machine throughout its working life (352,000 man-hours of living labour), 
and of its repairs (255,000 man-hours of embodied and living labour). The 
quality of this labour is assumed to be equivalent to the basic grades in the 
factory which manufactures the SE-3. 

We then add the living and embodied labour, and subtract (a) the embodied 
labour remaining in the machine when it goes to scrap, and (b) the embodied 
labour in the spades, etc., which the machine replaces. The result for SE-3 is 
1,494,000 man-hours. 

We then obtain the economy to society from one SE-3 by comparing its 
labour-cost with the labour it saves. But the latter is not equal in quality to 
the former. To make them commensurable, we may use the average wage in 
the machine’s production and operation as a proportion of a labourer’s wage. 
This is now 1.8, and we multiply 1,494,000 by 1.8, and subtract the result from 
the man-hours replaced, to find the economic effectiveness of the machine. 

A number of questions remain unanswered. What quantity of expended 
social labour provided this economy? To what extent is the productivity of 
social labour increased by the application of the machine? How many workers 
are freed throughout the national economy by its application? In what period 
of its work does the machine fully refund to society the quantity of labour 
expended on its production and operation, etc. 

In full correspondence with the method described, and on the basis of primary 
data obtained from the ministries of coal, machine-tools, and heavy engineer- 
ing, and from various works and departments we have estimated the economic 
effectiveness of the application of certain machines. The principal elements 
in the calculation and the summary results are given in the appended tables. 





) and the total value created per man-hour is 4.5 rubles. 
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The interrelationships between the indicators in these tables include the 
following: 








V E 
E= V —-Z, s= — Ch, = 
Z © XE 
Z E 
L= | = ———_— V=NT x Til 
xt 7. Ke Es 


Z=(U + Zh + Zh, + M+ M, + R— O)K 
[The last formula shows the steps in Emelyanov’s man-hour costing of the 
machine, summarized above]. 


Knowledge of these relationships facilitates the practical use of my method. 

These calculations can be made by the staffs of engineering works. In my 
opinion, the most important indicators (e.g. E, N, L, S, Ch., and others) 
should be compulsorily added to the documents of every machine. This 
would make it possible for enterprises and organizations using the machines 
to make economically literate decisions on many production problems. 

My calculations do not claim a high degree of accuracy. Their purpose is 
first, to illustrate the method, and second, to show by the examples that the 
effectiveness of modern machines is extremely high. Many machines save 
society the total outlay on them within their first year. Ascertainment of the 
saving in social labour by the application of machines incidentally throws 
light on the structure of the expenditure of social labour on the production 
and operation of the machines. Knowledge of this structure makes it easier to 
ascertain the interrelationships between the branches of the national economy 
’ which make and use machines. 

For example, the tables show that the living labour expended on operation 
and direct servicing of the machines comes to about one half of the entire 
labour outlay, with extremes of 4 per cent and 92.7 per cent. It is particularly 
noteworthy that the expenditure of living labour on repairs is very high in 
proportion to production and operation. For SE-3 and ST2-11 it is more 
than five times, and for GTK-3 over six times as much. This great expend- 
iture on repairs is mainly due to unsatisfactory organization of repair, especially 
in the coal and building industries. A great deal of work is necessary to 
ascertain extra-economic effects of machines—on the conditions for transform- 
ing labour into a primary need of man; on social development (abolition of the 
difference between mental and physical labour, and between urban and rural 
labour); on defence; and on the technico-economic independence of the 
country”®. 

16 The first two of the above three articles are criticized in Izvestia Akad. Nauk, 
otdel. ekonomiki i prava 1/1950 pp. 59-61, by Al. Prit. He sees a harmful advocacy 
of technological stagnation both in Chernomordik’s recommendation of ‘ extensive’ 
new investment at the existing technical level and in Mstislavsky’s attempt to 
minimise investment in relation to output. Prit complains that they have not estab- 
lished a theoretical connection between effectiveness of investment and the decisive 


economic criterion, which is the need to increase the productivity of labour because 
socialism should have a higher productivity than capitalism. 
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CONTRACT AND ARBITRATION IN SOVIET STATE ECONOMY 


InrropucToRY Note. The following article may interest our readers as an 
illustration of the methods by which in the U.S.S.R. a compromise is sought 
between the needs of centralized planning and the desirability of supervising 
and encouraging efficient management of the individual enterprises. Stalin’s 
Six Points Speech of 1931’ was followed by the Credit Reform of the same 
year through which the financing of Soviet enterprises was based upon the 
system of Economic Accountancy (khozraschot): every State-owned business 
unit of sufficient size has a bank account of its own, to which the income 
derived from its products or services (and government subsidies, if paid) are 
credited, and which is debited by the production costs of the enterprise and 
also by such profits as the enterprise is expected to contribute to the state 
budget. The check put upon the successful management of state enterprises 
by the risk of a deficit in their bank account, which may lead to immediate 
investigation as well as to return of cheques, is described as control by the 
rouble. The size of the business units enjoying full financial autonomy, and 
therefore full-scale khozraschot (which carries with it the status of a legal 
entity) varies from industry to industry according to technical conditions as 
well as to the desirability of very strict centralization of decisions in certain 
industries. For this reason the reader will find, apart from ordinary enter- 
prises and combines of such, entire ministries, i.e. the administration of whole 
branches of state industry, as well as their departments, mentioned as sub- 
jects of khozraschot and the consequent litigation. 

Economic Accountancy presupposes clearly defined legal claims and ob- 
ligations of the participating enterprises. But all of them are owned by the 
state, which cannot settle disputes between its administrative units without 
regard for economic priorities, and these may occasionally overrule the 
sanctity of contracts once entered. This is the more liable to happen because 
the plans, within the framework of which the contracts were made, are 
subject to change from above. Therefore civil law-suits between state enter- 
prises are, with certain exceptions’, transferred from the competence of the 
oridinary courts to a special quasi-judicial organ, the State Arbitration 
(Gosudarstvenny Arbitrazh, abbreviated Gosarbitrazh) which decides their 
litigations according to Civil Law, but with due regard for the predominance 
of the interests of the single owner of both litigating enterprises, i.e. the state. 
There is a special hierarchy of arbitration organizations parallel to that of the 
courts. According to the law, decisions of the competent Arbitration organ 
are ‘definitive and not subject to appeal’, but some room for revision of 
decisions is found in the supervisory activities of the higher Arbitration organs 
and of the (Union or Republican) governments to which the respective 
Arbitration hierarchies belong (and in which the head of Arbitration sits with 

1 Made to Business Managers (full text in Leninism). 

* The exceptions concern types of law-suits in which stricter observance of the law 
than is envisaged in Arbitration is in the public interest (e.g. cases involving the State 
Bank, State Insurance and State Transport agencies). It is interesting to note that the 


legislator found it necessary explicitly to state that law-suits involving collective farms 
are excluded (although collective farms are not in theory state enterprises). 
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ministerial rank). In 1939 resort was made to those supervisory activities in 
twenty-one per cent of the cases decided by the lower Arbitrations, and in 
four per cent of all the cases the demand for revision was in fact successful.’ 
The system was found efficient, and those ministries whose enterprises, for 
reasons of public policy, could not be granted a degree of financial autonomy 
sufficient to make them subject to general (State) Arbitration, have established 
Departmental Arbitrations to decide disputes between their subordinates. 
(In law-suits with outside state organizations, such a ministry, of course, 
answers to State Arbitration for the whole of the industry organized by it.) 

The very reasons which make Arbitration, and the system of contracts 
supervised by it, valuable to the state as a means of checking the activities of 
its managements, involve some temptation for the latter to escape the precise 
statement of their obligations found in the contract, as is illustrated in this 
article. Planning has become so precise for the larger units that they have 
little choice in the selection of their partners in major business-transactions. 
Thus there is some temptation for them simply to go on receiving raw 
materials from such supply organizations as are defined in the plan in roughly 
such quantities and qualities as provided for by the plan, and likewise to go on 
delivering their output in a similarly loose way to such consuming organi- 
zations as are assigned to them by the plan. During the war, when production 
costs were not of paramount importance in view of the overwhelming need 
for elasticity and mass-output, such procedure seems to have become general, 
but for the reasons explained in the article below, it contradicts control by the 
ruble, i.e. Economic Accountancy for profitability of production. In order to 
make possible the conclusion of contracts between enterprises which in any 
case have to supply each other according to the plan, but which may prefer 
not too detailed a definition of their obligations, or may be unable to agree on 
this, from the very start State Arbitration has included the characteristic 
institutions of pre-contract litigation (which, of course, has no analogy in a 
capitalist society where the binding force of contracts is based upon the free- 
dom of the partners to enter or not to enter a particular contract with a 
particular partner). In pre-contract litigation, the arbitrator decides on the 
disputed detail of the contracts which state enterprises have to enter with each 
other according to the plan; the autonomy of each party to the contract is 
actually reduced to bringing forward, first in negotiations with its partner, 
and, if these fail, before the arbitrator, such arguments as are likely to render 
the contract favourable from the point of view of its own smooth working and 
its account in the State Bank. ‘In its practice of deciding property issues 
arising in connection with the fulfilment of contracts’, i.e. in adjudicating 
conventional financial penalties (fines) for non-fulfilment of contracts, ‘the 
State Arbitration may check —and, if necessary, correct —the decisions 
reached by it in pre-contract litigation’ .‘ 

R. S. 


> Cf. V. N. Mozueiko and Z. I. SHKUNDIN, Arbitrazh v Sovetskom Khozyaistve 
(Arbitration in Soviet Economy), a collection of the most important Enactments and 
Decisions, with an introductory article, ‘Arbitration and its Procedure in deciding 
Disputes’, 3rd edition, Moscow, Yurizdat, 1941. 

* Mozheiko-Shkundin, loc. cit., p. 6. 
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THE BUSINESS CONTRACT: 
AN INSTRUMENT FOR FULFILLING THE STATE PLANS 


By I. Baranov. From Planovoye Khozyaistvo (Planned Economy), 1949, No. 5 

The business contract, as a form of business relationship between socialist 
enterprises and organizations for the supply and marketing of goods, had 
already achieved considerable importance during the first five-year plan 
[1928-32].... 

In the decree, dated March 2oth, 1931, on improving the implementation 
of the credit reform, the Soviet government stressed that while the credit 
reform should be founded on, and rely wholly on, khozraschot, as a crucial 
instrument for the management of socialist enterprises and business organi- 
zations, it must ensure control by the rouble over the fulfilment of economic 
plans and the progress of accumulation in the socialized sector of the national 
economy, and it must also ensure that every enterprise and economic 
organization should have a stronger business interest in fulfilling plans set 
for it, in rationalizing production, reducing production costs and accumulating 
profits. 

In the same decree the government also indicates a number of measures 
essential for the consolidation of khozraschot and for the establishment of 
effective financial control over the fulfilment of production plans, the turn- 
over of goods and the growth of socialist accumulation. Amongst these 
measures was the obligation of state, economic and co-operative bodies and 
enterprises to carry out their mutual obligations as to delivery of goods and 
completion of jobs and services along the lines of the objectives planned, by 
means of business contracts. 

Thus the introduction of the contract into the business relationships of 
enterprises and organizations, being based on the state plan, was at the same 
time an important means of consolidating the principle of planning in the 
national economy and of consolidating khozraschot as a planned method of 
managing the national economy. As Comrade Molotov pointed out in his 
speech on the national economic plan for 1932, the unifying connection 
between the plan, khozraschot and the contract is that ‘the system of contract 
relationships is the best means of combining the economic plan and the 
principles of khozraschot’... . 

During the second and third five-year plans business relationships were 
based mainly on contracts. The contract became an integral part of these 
relationships. 

The business contract is important in a planned socialist economy as a 
strong instrument in the effort to fulfil the state plan. It gives concrete form 
to the tasks set for enterprises and organizations in the plan; it lays down in 
accordance with the requirements of the state plan the obligations of enter- 
prises and business organizations with regard to delivery quantities and times 
and the quality and range of goods; it fixes the procedure for fulfilling these 
obligations, and specifies material [financial] penalties incurred by enter- 
prises and organizations for failure to fulfil contractual obligations. 

The contract organizes the interconnection between enterprises, makes this 
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interconnection clear and specific, and makes it possible for the fulfilment of 
obligations by both sides to be subject to financial control. By fixing the exact 
times of deliveries and the quality and range of the goods to be delivered, the 
business contract enables factories, etc., to operate precisely according to the 
works schedule, smoothly and without undue campaigning.’ 

Accurate fulfilment of contracts obviates stand-stills in production and 
interruptions in trade. It facilitates more rapid turnover of resources within 
production and business units, and fulfilment of plans for commodity cir- 
culation, growth of socialist accumulation and efficient Soviet trade. 

Further, the importance of the business contract lies in the fact that it helps 
to discover unused resources within enterprises,” to reduce cost of production, 
and to overcome mismanagement. In order to fulfil contractual obligations 
punctually, the supplying enterprises must make proper use of their internal 
resources [productive capacities]... . 

On the other hand, prompt payment by the purchasing enterprises for 
goods delivered according to contracts depends on the state of their finances, 
and consequently on their fulfilment of state plans. Thus the business con- 
tract acts as a powerful material stimulus in the effort to fulfil and overfulfil 
state plans and consolidate khozraschot.... 

During the war the function of the business contract in regulating relations 
between the producing, supply and marketing units declined somewhat. For 
some types of goods, owing to the drastic centralization of distribution, the 
contract form of relationship was abolished (coal and oil, and for metal even 
earlier). Together with this, some business executives, making the war 
situation an excuse, did not attach the necessary importance to the business 
contract as a form of connection between enterprises and business 
organizations for supply and marketing of products... . 

In the effort to fulfil the post-war five-year plan [1946-50], the tasks of 
consolidating khozraschot, increasing profitability and accelerating socialist 
accumulation have acquired prime importance. 

The law on the five-year plan points out the necessity ‘to enhance the 
significance of profits and khozraschot as an additional stimulus to production; 
to increase the profitability of all branches of industry by lowering costs of 
production; to induce business organizations to pay greater attention to 
mobilizing their internal resources, observing scrupulous economy and 
resolutely eliminating losses due to bad management and unproductive 
expenditure’. These requirements greatly increase the importance of the 
business contract as an instrument in the effort to fulfil the plan. 

Nevertheless, in the post-war years some enterprises and business 
organizations have failed to appreciate the function and significance of the 
business contract, and did not make contracts for the delivery and marketing 
of their products. 

Deliveries without contracts often lead to unloading of unwanted goods, to 


1 i.e. special efforts towards the end of the plan period to make up for lost time. On 


such occasions the correction of shortcomings of current organization is frequently 
attempted through concentration of production propaganda on short-term aims. 
* e.g. excessive stocks, not fully used machinery, wasted space, etc. 
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dispatching of goods of a quality and range not required by the purchaser, 
and consequently to the accumulation of materials above the norm, to over- 
stocking by trading units, irrational transportation, outstanding debts and 
other financial complications. 

In addition, some contracts have been purely formal, without definite 
obligations as to quantity, quality and range of goods to be delivered, dates 
and procedures for fulfilling contractual obligations, or clauses specifying 
material sanctions against non-fulfilment or incomplete fulfilment of the 
contract. Such contracts were not, and could not be, of any practical 
significance in the operation of enterprises and business organizations. 

In a number of cases the supervision of fulfilment of contracts was poor, 
and as a result, business organizations whose interests were being injured by 
suppliers or purchasers did not claim from them the damages provided for in 
the contract. 

The slackening of contract discipline, and the absence of contracts in some 
instances, enabled some supplying enterprises, which over-fulfilled their gross 
production plans by [concentrating on] the less important goods, to evade 
instructions for producing some extremely important types of goods of 
specific quality and range, and [thus] to disregard the requirements of the con- 
signees. The absence of contracts and the slackening of contract discipline at 
the same time reduced the responsibility of the consignees for the orders and 
specifications made by them, and led to wrong orders being made, to frequent 
changes in specifications, and refusals to accept and pay for goods delivered. 

Serious deficiencies in the practice of making and fulfilling contracts, the 
absence of general contracts as a form of business relation between suppliers’ 
centres [head offices] and purchasers’ centres, became intolerable at a time 
when the whole nation was struggling to fulfil the post-war five-year plan. 

In order to do away with these deficiencies and achieve the best possible 
organization of supply and marketing, the Soviet government issued a special 
decree on business contracts (April 21st, 1949). 

This decree notes the great importance of the business contract in ensuring 
the fulfilment of plans confirmed by the government and in supplying the 
national economy with goods of fixed range and quality. The decree stresses 
the significance of business contracts in the national struggle for pre-schedule 
fulfilment of the plan, tightening up of plan discipline, improving the quality 
and range of goods, further consolidation of khozraschot and acceleration of 
turnover of resources. 

Socialist enterprises and organizations employ three basic types of business 
contracts — general, local and direct contracts. 

The general contract is made between the central delivery organization and 
the purchasers (main supply organizations, trusts, central marketing, supply 
and warehousing organizations). Local contracts are made, on the basis of 
the general contract, between the parties actually responsible for delivery, i.e. 
the lower units of supplying and purchasing organizations (works, factories, 
distributing depots, trading bodies, etc.). In such a system of contractual 
relationships there is no need to make a direct contract between the parties, 
since the local contract here acts as a direct contract. In the system of direct 
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contracts the parties are directly linked by the contract, and their head offices 
do not conclude contracts with each other. 

General contracts, and local contracts based on them, were the principal 
means of establishing contractual relationships during the first and second 
five-year plans [1928-37]. In 1935 they were replaced by formal agreements 
between the centres of the economic system, and by direct contracts, con- 
cluded directly between suppliers and purchasers. From 1939 onwards, 
general conditions for the delivery of products were established by agreement 
between consuming and supplying ministries, and direct contracts between 
their enterprises and organizations were concluded on the basis of these 
general conditions. 

Thus during the past fifteen years the direct contract between the 
immediate parties, i.e. supplier and purchaser, has been the main form of 
contractual relationship in delivery of goods. 

In accordance with the government directive of April 21st, 1949, the con- 
clusion of direct and local contracts was resumed this year [1949]. These 
contracts have again assumed a leading function. 

From 1950 onwards, general contracts must be made within thirty days, 
and direct and local contracts within sixty days, of government confirmation 
of the state plan for the supply of the national economy. In contrast to annual 
contracts, seasonal and short-term and single contracts must be made within 
ten days of the time when the parties are informed of the deliveries to be made 
by them. 

All business contracts are based (a) on the plan, and (b) on the basic 
(general) conditions of delivery regulating matters common to suppliers and 
consignees of the type of product concerned. 

The basic conditions for supply are co-ordinated between supplying 
ministries and those which are the chief consumers of the product in question. 
The basic conditions for the supply of goods in the most important industries 
are confirmed by the government (ferrous and non-ferrous metals, coal, oil 
products, chemicals, machine tools, stamping and forging equipment, flour 
and grain products, bread and bakery products, sugar, salt, the products of 
the ministries of the light industries [mainly manufactured consumer goods], 
the meat, dairy and fish industries, and a few other types of goods). .. . 

Conditions for delivery confirmed by the government provide the frame- 
work for the conclusion of direct contracts as well as general and local ones. 
No deviation from the basic conditions of delivery is permitted in contracts. 
Contracts linking enterprises and organizations by concrete obligations based 
on the state plan must express precisely the content of the tasks set out in the 
plan, and lay down the procedure and conditions for fulfilling them. 

What is the purpose of general contracts, and why has the practice of making 
direct contracts as the only form of business relationship proved inadequate 
for present-day purposes? 

The point is that in the system of direct contracts, made, as a rule, directly 
between the enterprises and organizations which are to fulfil the obligations, 
the head offices of supplier and customer are not included in the system of 
contract relationships. Their function in the arrangement of these relation- 
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ships between the lower units is not fixed in the form of a contract, i.e. in the 
form of a two-way obligation. Chief supply organizations, trusts, central 
marketing, supply and warehousing organizations have no material respon- 
sibility for failure by [their subordinate] enterprises and offices to make direct 
contracts, although this failure may be the fault of these centres (e.g. if 
governing specifications are not provided). 

The system of general contracts between khozraschot head offices of sup- 
pliers and purchasers involves them more fully in the making of contracts 
between [their subordinate] enterprises and organizations; it strengthens their 
organizing function, and at the same time heightens their responsibility for 
the proper arrangement of supply and marketing and for [supervising] the 
local contracts made directly between the immediate consigners and con- 
signees. General contracts must include the following points, amongst others: 
the amount and group assortment of goods to be supplied and their dis- 
tribution to suppliers and consumers over the year, and in certain cases over 
the quarter; the structure of contractual relationships, with precise indications 
as to which enterprises and organizations are making local contracts amongst 
themselves; the material penalties incurred by the contracting parties for 
non-fulfilment of obligations accepted in the general contract, and for delay 
in making local contracts. 

A proper general contract is, of course, only possible after thorough pre- 
paration, when funds have been allocated amongst the [subordinate] enter- 
prises and organizations, when supplying enterprises and organizations have 
been assigned to purchasing ones, when problems of range [qualities, styles, 
etc.] and so forth have been fully considered. If these points are not worked 
out beforehand, it is impossible to make a general contract which defines the 
relationship of supplier to purchaser and forms a framework for local contracts. 

It would be wrong to think that the gravest shortcomings of contract- 
making in recent years, the absence of contracts in many cases, and the 
slackening of contract discipline, were entirely due to ministries, their depart- 
ments and enterprises. Shortcomings in the work of State Arbitration 
organizations have also played a negative part. ... 


TASKS OF STATE ARBITRATION 

In the decree of May 2gth, 1949, the Soviet government pronounced as 
incorrect the neglect by State Arbitration for many years to undertake pre- 
contract litigation between business organizations on a number of important 
questions, such as fixing the quantities, range of goods, dates and technical 
conditions of deliveries, and the scope and periods of [building, etc.] jobs. 
This improper practice is explained by the responsibility of ministries, enter- 
prises and organizations themselves for settling pre-contract disputes. But 
in actual fact the disputes over fulfilment of contracts which eventually came 
up for arbitration revealed that these most important matters had not been 
settled by anybody. This led to a vagueness in the relations between the 
business organizations which had made contracts; it diminished the impor- 
tance of the contract and undermined contract discipline, thus causing great 
harm to the national economy. 


G 
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The second error made by State Arbitration mentioned in the government 
decree was connected with the first: without any reason, Arbitration failed to 
examine disputes arising from refusal by business organizations to make 
contracts. Here too it was assumed that managers of enterprises and 
organizations and their head offices must themselves settle disputes arising in 
the making of contracts. 

The incorrect procedure of State Arbitration led to serious difficulties in 
the conclusion of contracts, and to the establishment of non-contractual 
relationships. The following question in particular remained unsettled: who 
was to compel enterprises to make an agreement when they had refused to do 
so, if the head offices did not settle the difference by agreement? 

Another serious error of State Arbitration was that it did not take advantage 
of its legal right to take the initiative in starting investigations if documentary 
evidence was presented concerning violation of contract discipline. Thus its 
function as an organization endeavouring to tighten contract discipline was 
weakened. 

The government requires State Arbitration to become an active instrument 
in the struggle to tighten contract discipline, and in all its activities to help 
enterprises and business organizations in their effort to fulfil the plan. 

With regard to pre-contract litigation this means first of all that State 
Arbitration must finally and completely settle all disputes submitted to it, 
and compel enterprises and business units which without good grounds 
refuse to make agreements, to do so. If reliable information proving infringe- 
ment of plan discipline or of contract discipline is available, State Arbitration 
must take the initiative in proceeding against the enterprises involved. 

When general contracts for 1949 were being made, some khozraschot 
marketing and supplying head offices attempted to evade the purposes of the 
general contract. There were cases of general contracts which did not con- 
cretely allocate goods among the [subordinate] enterprises and organizations 
making local contracts, or state precisely who was to make contracts with 
whom. It is quite clear that such ‘general contracts’ could not form a basis 
for local contracts. 

It would be wrong to assume that general and local contracts are the only 
form of contractual relationship, and that there is at present no place for 
direct contracts. 

The government decree of April 21st, 1949, contains a direct instruction 
that suppliers and purchasers should make direct contracts if there is no general 
contract, and that ministries and departments must indicate, in their drafts 
of ‘basic conditions’, the particular cases where direct contracts only are made. 

Local contracts, made within the framework of general contracts, and direct 
contracts intended to specify the conditions for supply, must include the 
following: time of delivery (in general and also in detail [dates] within the 
quarter, within the month, etc.); clauses on the quality and range of goods, 
their components and spare parts (komplektnost); prices, procedure for settle- 
ment of accounts, and penalties for violation of contract; and other clauses 
detailing the obligations of the parties, in accordance with the basic conditions 
for delivery of goods and with the general contract. ... 
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A number of ministries and departments were inexcusably late in issuing 
instructions for the making of contracts in implementation of the government 
decree of April 21st, 1949. For example, the Ministry [for the Production] of 
Machine Tools did not issue its instruction for contracts until May 3rd, 1949, 
and the Ministry of Agricultural Machinery not until May 7th, 1949, i.e. 
three days before the last day fixed by the government for making general 
contracts. 

Some ministries did not provide in their instructions for the making of 
general and local contracts for 1949, and thus quite wrongly diverted the 
enterprises to making only direct contracts for 1949. Subsequently these 
ministries began making general contracts at the request of the purchasers 
and following the decision of State Arbitration. However, owing to their 
incorrect conduct in this matter, there was a great deal of delay in the con- 
clusion of general and local contracts. . . . 

From pre-contract litigation and from the materials of [special] 
investigations conducted by State Arbitration it was shown that the making of 
general contracts was frequently a mere formality: in many cases contracts 
lacked the main element — allocation of the goods to be delivered... and 
definite assignment of certain suppliers to certain consumers. 

Delay in making general contracts, and late dispatch of them to enterprises 
and organizations, led to serious delays in the conclusion of local contracts by 
the enterprises and organizations. 

We are now about to conclude business contracts for 1950... . 

The basic conditions for the supply of goods and the general contracts must 
be dispatched to enterprises and business organizations without delay, because 
they cannot start making direct and local contracts before receiving the basic 
conditions for supply and the general contracts. 

Local and direct contracts must be precise, clear and exact, really capable 
of serving as operational documents in the fulfilment of the plan. If, in spite 
of efforts to do so, managers of enterprises and organizations are unable to 
settle disputes about clauses of contracts by mutual agreement without 
transgressing the law, these disputes must be submitted without delay to 
State Arbitration and, in appropriate cases, to Departmental Arbitration, for 
examination. 

Business contracts must be worked out so that they in every way stimulate 
each enterprise to mobilize and use its own internal reserves [of productive 
efficiency and capacity] for fulfilment and over-fulfilment of the state plans; 
for the introduction and assimilation of progressive norms of utilization of 
equipment, raw materials and semi-finished materials; for improving labour 
productivity and managerial methods, and reducing production costs. The 
business contract must be, for purchasing enterprises as well as for supplying 
enterprises, a powerful stimulus towards consolidating khozraschot, 
accelerating turnover of resources, and firm discipline in plan fulfilment and 
in settlement of accounts. 

The supervision of contract fulfilment is most important. The works, 
factory, delivery and trading depot, trading centre and multiple store, all 
enterprises and business organizations, must know the daily progress of 
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marketing and supply in relation to contracts made by them, they must know 
whether time-limits for delivery of goods are being observed, whether the 
proper quantity of goods is being delivered for the period in question (quarter, 
month, ten days), whether the supplier is not breaking the agreement on 
quality, completeness and range of goods, whether the purchaser is honouring 
his financial obligations, etc. Each enterprise making a contract should be 
aware that delayed or improper fulfilment of contract involves inevitable 
financial penalties. Control by the rouble must become a powerful means of 
action against violators of contract discipline. 

Arbitration bodies are faced with difficult tasks. It is their responsibility 
speedily and skilfully to settle the pre-contract litigation submitted to them, 
including disputes about fixing the quantity, range and delivery date of goods, 
the scope and. periods of [building] jobs, and technical conditions for delivery 
according to approved standards. Arbitration must ensure that a firm and 
consistent policy is followed with regard to enterprises and organizations 
which do not fulfil their obligations, and must insist strictly on the respon- 
sibility of all who violate plan, contract or payment discipline. 

The business contract must serve the plan, the practice of khozraschot and 
the struggle for higher quality and wider range of goods, for promptness in 
deliveries, quicker turnover of resources, and growth of socialist accumulation. 
The effort to produce high-quality goods and to promote the reputation of its 
trade-mark is a matter of honour for every Soviet socialist enterprise; and the 
same applies to prompt delivery of goods precisely in accordance with all 
clauses of its business contracts. 





ANTI-RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. Since the publication in 1947 of the book reported 
on pp. 319 ff, two articles on anti-religious teaching in Soviet schools have 
appeared in the Teacher’s Newspaper. We give both articles below, the earlier 
one translated in part, and the later one summarized. 

K. E. B. 


EDUCATE SCHOOL-CHILDREN IN A SPIRIT OF A SCIENTIFIC WORLD-OUTLOOK 
By N. Goncharov 


(From Uchitelskaya Gazeta, 10.6.48) 

It must not be forgotten that the child is not influenced only by the school. 
It spends most of its time out of school, in contact with friends and adults. 
In some families survivals of capitalism have not yet been eliminated. It is 
quite obvious that all this influences the development of the child’s outlook 
and convictions. The school must in every way sustain the positive influences 
of the environment on the child, and by its authority and influence counteract 
the negative effects. 

At the same time there are teachers who pass over evidence of all kinds of 
prejudices, superstitions, religious frames of mind, and who are indifferent as 
to whether their pupils correctly understand and interpret life around them. 
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In our opinion the reason for the indifference of some teachers to symptoms 
of religiosity in some children is firstly that the teacher training institutions 
do not devote proper attention to anti-religious work amongst the students, 
the future teachers; secondly, by no means all teachers correctly understand 
the attitude of the Soviet state to religion. A number of letters received by 
the Teacher’s Newspaper show that teachers often ‘evade’ answering children’s 
questions on religion and religious ceremonies. Some letters also give 
instances, admittedly infrequent, of teachers who unfortunately not only fail 
to educate their pupils, but are themselves prisoners of religious delusions, 
and occasionally observe religious rites. This results from poor work in the 
political education of teachers in some staffs. 

At the same time it is impossible to raise the level of ideas and ideals 
(ideiny uroven) in teaching and educational work without anti-religious 
propaganda amongst the children. In daily life children come across anti- 
scientific explanations of phenomena in nature and in human society, they 
encounter the facts of religious ceremonies observed by people around them 
and by members of their families. Sometimes children and adolescents are 
compelled to take part in religious rites. The teacher must not pass over such 
incidents, but should show the anti-scientific aspect of religion in a thoughtful 
and tactful manner. Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin used to say that we regard 
religion as a delusion and fight it by enlightenment. 

The social roots of religion have been fully and scientifically revealed by the 
inspirers and organizers (Rorifeyi) of science— Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin. Marx said quite rightly that the fight against religion is indirectly a 
fight against the society which supports religion. 

Lenin wrote the following words on the true nature of religion: ‘Religion is 
one form of spiritual oppression which everywhere weighs on the masses of 
the people who are crushed by unceasing work for others, by want and by 
loneliness. The helplessness of the exploited classes in the struggle against 
the exploiters breeds a belief in a better life beyond the grave as inevitably as 
the helplessness of the savage in his fight against nature breeds a belief in 
gods, devils, miracles and so forth. Religion teaches a man whose whole life 
is work and want to be quiet and patient in his life on earth, comforting him 
with the hope of a reward in heaven; but it teaches those who live by the 
labour of others to do good in their life on earth, offering them a very cheap 
justification for all their exploiting existence, and selling them tickets for 
heavenly bliss at a cheap rate. Religion is the opium of the people. Religion 
is a kind of spiritual intoxicant in which the slave of capital drowns his human 
identity (obraz) and his need for a life even a little worthy of a man.’ 

In pre-Revolution Russia religion occupied a special place. There could be 
no question of freedom of conscience. The Orthodox creed, a reliable support 
of autocracy, was the predominating religion. It enjoyed numerous privileges 
not possessed by other creeds. The Orthodox church alone had freedom of 
propaganda. The church was used as an apparatus for the propaganda of 
national oppression. 

In the schools of the bourgeois world religion is one of the subjects taught. 
Natural science is taught in a distorted form. Dewey strongly objects to 
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natural science as a school subject, and demands the maximum restriction of 
it. The schools of the U.S.A. are virtually forbidden to teach Darwin’s 
theory of evolution. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution ended the existence in Russia of a 
state church, and complete freedom of conscience was established. Everyone 
was given the right to follow any religion, or to be completely free of religious 
entanglements. On January 23rd, 1918, a decree was issued separating the 
church from the state and the schools from the church. 

The clergy, associated in the closest possible way with the autocracy, met 
the Great October Revolution with hostility and entered into open conflict 
with the Soviet power. It was quite natural that the Soviet government was 
in self-defence obliged to take a series of repressive measures against the most 
reactionary and active section of the clergy. The decisive consolidation of 
Soviet power, and the people’s support for all its actions, the successes of 
Socialist construction, forced the clergy to revise their position and to become 
loyal to the Soviet state. But occasionally the wrong conclusion is drawn from 
this fact, even by some teachers, namely, that the school in particular should 
not fight against superstitions and prejudices just now, or propagate a scienti- . 
fic atheist world-outlook. 

The principled attitude of the Soviet state towards religion remains 
unaltered. It is expressed in article 124 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.: 


In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the church in the 
U.S.S.R. is separated from the state, and the school from the church. 
Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious propaganda is 
recognized for all citizens. 


The Party is persistent and patient in its fight against religion, and does not 
humiliate believers. This fight is carried on by convincing, by the propagation 
of natural science, together with profound and many-sided propagation of 
the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. It is harmful to assert, as is still occasionally 
done, that an indifferent attitude towards religion already exists among 
the masses, that it is better not to remind children about it, to leave them in 
ignorance of religious teachings and of the manifestations of religious cults, 
and that then religion will die away of its own accord. Such a point of view 
disarms us. 

Comrade Stalin made very clear reference to the incorrectness of a neutral 
policy towards religion in his talk with the first American workers’ delegation 
on September gth, 1927: 


We conduct, and will conduct, propaganda against religious prejudices. 
The legislation of this country gives every citizen the right to follow any 
religion. This is a matter for the conscience of the individual. It was 
precisely for this reason that we separated the church from the state. But 
having separated the church from the state and proclaimed religious free- 
dom, we at the same time retained the right of every citizen to combat, by 
argument, by propaganda and by agitation, any and all religion. The Party 
cannot be neutral towards religion, and it conducts anti-religious propa- 
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ganda against all and every religious prejudice, because it stands for science, 
while religious prejudices are contrary to science, for any religion is some- 
thing contrary to science... . 


Church-goers as well as all kinds of sectarians try to influence our children 
and our youth. The school cannot disregard this. It is quite obvious that we 
must fight as hard as possible against such ‘theories’ as the ‘theory’ of non- 
religious education, or the ‘theory’ of the natural dying away of religiosity, as 
harmful to our development and hindering the development of the children’s 
consciousness. 

On the other hand we must fight against the no less harmful instances of 
humiliating pounces on believers, against attempts to undermine, through 
administrative prohibitions and instructions, persistent, skilful and prolonged 
anti-religious propaganda conducted by convincing and explaining. 

Science and enlightenment are of immense importance in overcoming 
religious prejudices. Naturally the school’s function in this is particularly 
important. .. . 


RELIGION — A REACTIONARY IDEOLOGY 
By F. Oleshchuk. (From Uchitelskaya Gazeta, 26.11.49) (Summary) 

This article is an answer to a reader’s question: ‘Should the teacher in the 
course of teaching and bringing up school-children conduct propaganda on 
the incompatibility of science and religion?’ 

The writer begins by contrasting science and religion: science assists man 
in mastering nature and in improving his conditions; religion, which is an 
‘incorrect, distorted, fantastic’ reflection of reality, ‘disarms him, weakens 
and enfeebles him, deprives him of will-power’ in the struggle against nature 
and against social oppression. 

All religions regard the material world as transitory, and the world of the 
spirit as real and everlasting. This is ‘quite contrary to common sense and... . 
not in accord with the conclusions of science. The acknowledgment of 
intervention in nature by supernatural powers denotes a denial of the systems 
of laws in nature and in society ...’. 

In some Soviet schools there are a few children who depend on the 
assistance of various ‘charms’ (the ‘lucky suit’, knots in handkerchiefs, etc.) 
for passing examinations, rather than on hard work and sound knowledge. 

Religion plays a reactionary role in society, hindering efforts for the 
improvement of life on earth and the abolition of exploitation. ‘Now, when 
the struggle between the old world of the exploiter and the new Socialist 
world has reached a climax of sharpness . . . the exploiting classes are paying 
increasing attention to religion as a means of supporting the old orders.’ 
There are references to the reactionary role of the Vatican, the Pope as an 
instrument of American imperialism in the struggle against democracy, 
Communism, the Soviet Union, and in the preparation of a new world war; 
and also references to the Christian-political parties of western Europe. 

In the U.S.S.R. the social roots of religion — class exploitation, poverty, 
unemployment, the ignorance of the masses — have been abolished, and 
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religion has become a relic of the past. However, it has not ceased to be 
‘anti-scientific, reactionary, harmful to the ideology of the workers...’ It is 
‘in principal hostile to Communism, whatever disguise it wears’. It focuses 
attention and hope on the heavenly redeemer instead of on man’s achievement 
of a happy life on earth by his own efforts. It also teaches wrong attitudes to 
various matters, e.g. work is regarded as a punishment, women are supposed 
to be inferior to men, etc. 

Finally, ‘the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet power call for struggle, for 
complete victory over religious prejudices and superstitions, for the education 
of all Soviet people in the spirit of a scientific materialist world-outlook’. 
The function of the Soviet intellectual, and of the Soviet teacher in particular, 

-is extremely important. “The progressive Soviet teacher cannot, and must not, 
be neutral towards religion . . . he must be guided by the principle of party- 
spirit (partiinost) in science; he must be not only a non-believer himself, but 
an active propagandist of atheism (bezbozhiye) amongst others.’ 
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